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For the Companion. 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
In NINE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IX. 


of many of the girls, and Mr. Marquand, and his | Brown edging her way towards her, and nodding to trustees, the fat one behind whom a tall, dark gen- 
tutors, and all his boys, not forgetting Joe and | her like a Chinese mandarin at the door of a tea- | tleman was standing. 


Paul. 
How warm the air was, how delicious was the 
breath of the innumerable flowers with which the 


Term was to close in a fortnight; and what a| room was hung, how like flowers themselves the 


busy time that fortnight was! What with the re- 
viewing of exercises, the rubbing up of half-for- 
gotten lessons, the re- 
hearsal of exhibition 





fresh young faces of the girls, how sweet were the 
clear voices that sang the hymns! 


store. 
Miss Marks really said, was this: 
“And so, in view of all the circumstances, of the 
fact that when she came she could not write at all, 
| and now writes freely and well; could read only 


The coneluding sentence, however, of what | 


**Miss Marks,” said Hester, then firmly, but in 
the same low voice, looking straight before her, tor 
all that multitude of circling faces seemed to her 
like the clouds of cherubs’ heads in Miss Marks’s 
engravings of the Madonna, and she knew it would 


| with difficulty, and you have all heard in what| be just the same at the Judgment Day, “I beg 


your pardon, but you 





parts, the making-out 
of records, it seemed as 
if such an orderly and 
industrious hive were 
never seen; and more 
than once Miss Brown 
was heard to exclaim 
that she wished it was 
always two weeks be- 
fore term-closing, in 
spite of the heat. 

But then Miss 
Brown herself was go- 
ing about with a smile 
face that no- 
body knew how to ac- 
count for. “I should 
think she had been 
made over,” said Mar- 
cia. “But there,” she 
added, with a sigh, as 
if it cost her a pang, 
nevertheless, “I prom- 
ised Hester I wouldn’t 
say anything naughty 
again, and I suppose 
I must keep my word. 
What a nuisance 
conscience 


on her 


a 
It 
seems as if everything 
I wanted to say was 
bad.” 

She was tying her 
broad white 


is! 


sash as 
she spoke, over her 
white muslin gown— 


for foolishly sensitive 
about her red _ hair, 
which it had not then 
the fashion 
for any but poets and 
artists to admire, Mar- 
cia would never willingly wear any bright colors, 
and this was the great day of all when every girl 
was fain to look her best. 
“What do you think, girls ?” 


become 





she said. ‘I want 
you to look for yourselves and see if Margaret 
Payson hasn't made a little pocket for that watch 
in her gown. I hope to die, if she hasn’t! Dear, 
dear, I wish there’d never been any prize offered— 
it’s going to make us all so envious and ill-na- 
tured.” 

“Some of us were so before,” said Fanny Doane. 

“Oh, certainly,” began Marcia, turning on Rer, 
but whisking away and clapping her hand on her 
mouth. “There I go again!” 

“I don’t feel envious about it,” said Bella. “I’d 
just as lief, almost as lief, you had it, March.” 

“Well, Lhadn’t as lief you had it. I can’t be as 
good as the rest of you, and it’s of no use trying. 
I'd like it myself. It makes me angry to think I 
might have had it. However, I don’t suppose any 
of us three would have got it, if we hadn’t gone 
out tothe Long Point. So I’m glad we’ve had 
that, anyway !” 

“I wouldn’t be glad, Marcia,” said Hester, in a 
low tone. 

“Why not, pray ?” 

“It And it nearly killed Miss 
Brown, and—and me—and just think if it had!” 

“Td never have had any peace again, should 
i 

“And it lost the man his place, I suppose. And 
it disgraced the two boys so that I don’t believe 
they'll be allowed to come” 

“You're a regular little missionary, Hester. 
You haven’t mistaken your calling. But it’s no 
use; you can’t make anything out of me. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I was really good for nothing. 
1 ought to be sorry. I know it was wrong. 
But—but—we had a good time!” 

“There go the bells!” said Charlotte. And 
presently the white-clad lassies were filing into the 
great audience-room that was already crowded 
with the trustees and the invited guests, the se- 
lectmen of the little town beyond, and the school- 
committee-men, the fathers and mothers and friends 


was wrong. 











How glibly Margaret Payson rattled off her 
theorems and her chemical formulas, and how 


proud of her was Miss Brown! How furiously 
Hester’s heart beat when Marcia, who knew the 
whole Latin Ode by heart, tripped and quavered 
and paused, and turned red and redder, and would 
have made an ignominious failure if a sharp, swift 
whisper from Joe had not struck her ear and sent 
her safely forward. 


Years afterward, when Hester was a woman of | 
| 


wealth and authority, at the head of a corps of 
teachers, bringing her islanders up into the light, 
as she called it, and coming every few summers 


to visit Marcia and Joe, she remembered that ter- | 


rible moment when Marcia hesitated and paused 
with all that swarm of faces, and that breathless 
silence save for the fluttering of the fans, waiting 
on her words. Her heart did not beat half as fast, 
nor was the moment anything so terrible when 
she herself went up for a reading-exercise with the 
“Sea Fairies.” 

The lessons had all been recited at last, the es- 
says read, the topic discussed, the duets played, 
the valedictory delivered with all Margarct’s best 
dignity and grace; and then as the trustees and a 
few other gentlemen went upon the low platform, 
Miss Marks herself came forward there, to meet 
them, and to deliver the prize. 


She also wore white muslin with a good deal of | loudly and clearly. 
lace about it,—what a perfect-looking thing she | 


was, Hester thought, as she watched her slow and 
gracious ways; St. Theresa ought to have looked 
just so, as Marcia had often said. 

If that little gold band in her gold hair were 
only just outside her head instead, like the halo in 
the pictures, then she couldn’t help looking like a 
saint. And while Miss Marks was speaking, Hes- 
ter had become lost in all these fancies, and started 
as if she had been stung, sure she had been doing 
something wrong, when suddenly Miss Marks 
spoke her name. 

“Oh, if you please—I didn’t know—I won’t 
again,” she was half-whispering, half-saying aloud, 
thinking it was all because of her wandering at- 
tention. Then she stopped in dismay, seeing Miss 





know IL shall never 
take the watch. A lit- 
tle dunce like me! I 
should feel like a thief. 
And IT know you don't 
wish to make me un- 
happy.” 

Miss Marks laughed, 
although she was dis- 
turbed. “Very well,” 
she said, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, while 
all the audience 
still if it were a 
scene at a play, “T see 
that you are in ear- 
nest, and [ will not 
distress you. But the 
watch is yours. That 
IT cannot hinder. And 
as you do not seem to 
think 
and perfect recitations 
of such worth as to de- 





were 


as 


good - behavior 


serve a prize, you may 
give it to that young 
lady whose mere schol- 
arship you know to be 
the best.” And 
put the watch in her 
hands. 

Hester hesitated still, 
and looked up at Miss 
Marks once more, with 
her great dark eyes as 
appealing as a dumb 
animal’s. “Must 1?” 
she said. And Miss 
Marks bowed. 

Then Hester turned 
and looked at the girls. 
These had her 
friends; those had 





she 





been 


manner she reads now; had never committed to | jeered her; she did not think of that. 


memory from a printed page, and has never failed 


There was Marcia turning red and white with 


in a recitation; possessed an unlimited pride, and | excitement; and Marcia did wish for it so, and 


has become so humble that she will be more as- 
tonished than any one when her name is called; 
had a wild and uncontrolled temper, and has ac- 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| she would so like to please her sick mother now 


that it was too late perhaps; and she herself 
longed so to hold it out to Marcia, and she so 


quired such mastery of it that she makes no re- | hated to let her rival triumph over her. 


| tort to sneers and takes no revenge for abuse; 
|not to speak of the fact that she endeavored to 
save the life of one whom she felt to be her worst 
| 


enemy at the very moment of injury, since that I | want to give it to Marcia! 
should expect of any one,—in view, then, of her | to Margaret!” 

general excellence in deportment and scholarship, | And she extended her hand to Margaret, who 
as she reaches in both the rank of one hundred | was on the spot almost as soon as her name was 


Hester looked at her again; and then the great 
tears swelled and gushed over her eyes. 

“Oh, I want to give it to Marcia!” she cried. “1 
But the watch belongs 


| where nobody else reaches ninety, I adjudge the | uttered, and who bent her long white neck to the 


| prize to Hester Stanley.” 

| And then Miss Brown was whispering to Hes- 
| ter, and beckoning her, and lifting her, and pushing 
| her, and Miss Park was leading her, and she was 
standing on the platform before Miss Marks and 


| 
| 


glittering chain, coolly adjusted it and slipped the 
watch into the little pocket that had been waiting 
for it, while a slight ripple of proper applause ran 
through the general audience, and the girls, ad- 
miring her self-pogsession and forgiving all her 


those gentlemen, and Miss Marks was holding out | ill-nature, for the time being, in consideration of 


| the watch and chain to her,—Hester Stanley. 

“Oh, if you please,” said Hester again, looking 
| up for half a second and speaking in a low and 
| hurried voice, trembling from head to foot, and 
| her cheeks stained like an autumn leaf; “you 
| can’t mean me, you know! It isn’t I at all’”—— 

“Indeed, I do mean you!” said Miss Marks, 
“Most assuredly it is you! 
And the watch is yours.” 

But Hester shrank back as she 
thrown the chain around her neck. 

“Oh, don’t you be vexed with me, Miss Marks, 
dear Miss Marks,” she said. “But you know I 
couldn’t take it. It doesn’t belong tome. It’s a 
dreadful mistake! I don’t believe you remem- 
bered that I’m only in fractions, and the big girls 
are” —— 

“My dear child,” said Miss Marks, “that has 
nothing to do with it. Spherical trigonometry is 
as easy tothe ‘big girls’ as fractions are to you. 
And you are perfect in fractions, and they are not 
perfect in trigonometry.” 

“It is the similitude of the laborers in the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour,” murmured one of the 


would have 








her success, clapped their hands till it sounded 
like the flight of a flock of doves from the roof. 

And then Hester, running to take refuge from 
her conflicting emotions with Miss Marks, felt 
herself clasped, half-way, by something very dif- 
ferent from Miss Marks’s embrace, and with a 
wild, glad cry, found herself in her father’s arms. 

“He'd been wrecked,” said Marcia, afterward, 
that evening to her own select audience, the even- 
ing being given them before they parted for the 
long vacation; “he’d been wrecked and cast on an 
island, and lived on shell-fish, in spite of all his 
princely possessions in the South Seas, and taken 
off at last and brought into Valparaiso”— 

“Hester's father had!” exclaimed Charlotte. 

“Yes. And he sent that letter, which Brownie 
flirted into the water, to tell of it; and he was 
taken ill and couldn’t follow it before.” 

“Did Miss Marks know he was there, I won- 
der ?” 

“No, indeed. He sat behind the pillar, and Mr. 
Globe, who is as big as the gates of Gaza, stood 
before him on the platform. Doesn’t he look like 
Hester ?” 








358 


“Mr. Globe ?” 

“Pshaw! Mr. Stanley. Ie said that to see Hes- 
ter what she is, to be present at that scene, was 
worth all he had suffered. The littledear! Didn’t 
she want to give the watch tome? The little 
Brutus! I declare, to see her father take her in 
his arms was prize enough for me! For, do you 
know, I really think Margaret Payson deserved 
the watch. She’s delved for it, while we’ve played. 
She preferred the watch, and we preferred the 
play. So that’s all square.” 

“Well,” said Bella, “my average, taking be- 
havior in, is as good as Margaret’s. But I sup- 
pose she 7s the best scholar of us all.” 

“And wasn’t the whole thing just in character 
for St. Marks ? And didn’t I always tell you what 
she was? She’s like Providence, that cares for a 
sparrow as much—as much as it does for me!” 
cried Marcia, with her gayest laugh. ‘I’m so glad 
I’m coming back next year; perhaps she’ll make 
asaint of me before she gets through with me. 
She's a saint herself!” 

“Well, if she’s in that business,” said Bella, “1 
wish she’d begin with Miss Brown!” 

“Oh, I forgot!” cried Marcia, springing up and 
“Say! Do you know 
Lrownie’s sister is coming here to teach,—the 
lame one? St. Marksis going through that whole 
Brown family, just because nobody else will! And 
now, you may have one guess a-piece as to the 
reason why she’s coming. 

“L declare, I’ve just the best thing to tell you, 
the very richest thing! 


dancing about the room. 


You'll never guess; it’s 
better than a prize, any day. Didn’t she look nice 
in her gray silk ? 

“Well—what do you think ? 
to be married! She really is. Married to Mr. 
Marquand. Ife says he never saw such devotion 
to duty as hers that night at Long Point. And so 
St. Marks has seen the last of her, for, of course, 
she’s going over there live. 
Paul!” 


Brownie’s going 


to Poor Joe and 


+o, 


A GREAT MAN, 

That man is gr 

Who serves z 
For neither praise nor pelf; 

Content to know and be unknown, 
Whole in himself, 








Strong is that man, he only strong. 

To whose well-ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 

All powers that in face of Wrong 
Establish Right, 


And free he is, and only he 
Who, from his tyrant passi 
By fortune undismayed, 
Hath power upon himself, to be 

By himself obeyed. 





8 free, 








, 





If such a man there be, where’er 
Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 
He cannot fare amiss; 
Great Nature hath him in her care, 
Her cause is his. OWEN MEREDITH, 







+e 
For the Companion. 
A FRONTIER INCIDENT, 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 

The rain pouring in torrents, evening approach- 
ing, interminable piece of swamp-land 
half under ahead of us—the horses bro- 
ken down and the carriage stuck fast ina deep 
mud-hole,—behold my luckless plight one evening 
a year ago last September. 

I had been to visit a relative, who lived fifty 
miles from Oxford, and was now returning home 
with my niece Mary. 
route, but it had been 
“short cut,” and the chance avoiding travelling 
ten miles, tempted me to take it. Bad as the situa- 
tion was, my old colored driver, [ke Harman, 
made it worse. He jerked at the horses, and pulled 
and groaned, and at last let the reins drop. 

“L tell vou, ma’am, aint any use to try and go 
furder, ‘less you want to go clean down to de mid- 
dle ob de arth. Some ob dese mud-holes aint got 
no bottom sure.” 


a long, 
water, 


I knew nothing of this 
recommended to me as a 


“You certainly can’t expect us to stay in this 
swamp all night,” Leried. ‘We're up to the hubs 
of the wheels in water already, and you must 
push on till we reach solid earth.” 

People who have never dealt with the colored 
brother cannot conceive how aggravatingly mulish 
he can be; and on occasions, how determined to 
He is very timid, and if he 
gets ina slough, usually prefers sticking there for 
tear that a worse one may lie ahead. 


have his own way. 


Besides, Ike had a great contémpt for women’s 
opinions where horses and driving were concerned. 
T had meekly allowed him to have his own way, 
though there was no end of disasters which usually 
followed his wilful course. He folded his arms and 
looked back at me with a supercilious smile. 

“Tt’'s a good ting fur you, ma’am, vou got ole 
Ike to tink fur you. Look at dat 
mile long, and you don’t know wot's under it, nd 
you want to go rampagin’, headlong, in de Lord 
what mud-holes. We're bad otf now, 
sure—we're mortal bad off—but s’pose we goes on 
and lands in a ‘gator hole. 


water more’n a 


knows 


Dere’s lots ob ’em in 
de swamps, and ef a ‘gator cotches you, or me, or 
de hosses, I axes you, aint it a heap better to be 
here whar we knows wot’s round us? IT kin loose 
de hosses, and you kin sleep comfortable in de 
kerridge.” 

What, wait all night, in that gloomy swamp 
with Mary already beginning to whimper with 
fear, and that cowardly Ike shaking and groan- 
ing on the driver’s seat! For once in my life I 
withstood him, and not very gently, either. 

“Whether we can get out of the swamp or not, 
T am determined to move on. [don’t believe it’s 


a mile long, and IT don’t care if it is. We'll go on 





as long as there is light enough to see the horses’ | 
heads. If you think it’s dangerous, get on one of 
the horses and ride forward to reconnoitre, and 
then you'll know where the holes are, and avoid 
them in driving.” 

Ike actually shouted with dismay. 

“Me git on a hoss wid my legs hangin’ down in 
the water to bait de ’gators! Dey’d smell mea 
mile off, and I reckon ole Ike wouldn’t trabel fur. 
No, ma’am; I aint gwine to try no sich foolish 
ting.” 

“Very well,” I said; “then drive on, or I will 
take the reins myself. I don’t know much about 
driving, but I'll try it this time if I overturn the 
carriage.” 

“De Lord forbid!” old Ike groaned, clutching 
the reins and giving the horses such an unexpect- 
ed whack that they plunged and struggled out of 
the mud-hole. I knew quite well when I made 
that threat what the result would be. Next to 
‘’gators,’ Ike dreaded me asa driver. I had come 
to grief on more than one occasion by taking the 
reins. - 

The horses floundered and bogged several times, 
and the carriage lurched until I felt seasick, but 
we did get on, though ata snail’s pace. It was 
nearly dark when we struck hard ground, and by 
the dim light we could see that we were actually 
on aroad again. It was a bad road, worn into 
deep ruts by heavy wagon wheels, but that only 
proved that we could not be far from some house. 

“Dar’s a light!” cried Ike, pointing to a faint 
gleam through the thick trees of the forest. 

We plodded our way toward it, and as we drew 
nearer, saw that the light proceeded from a kind 
of hillock, where several people were moving 
about. Ike gave a loud halloo, and in response 
one of the figures, snatching up a pine torch from 
the fire around which the group were clustered, 
came toward us. 

By the light he carried I could see that the 
bearer of the torch was tall and his motions grace- 
ful, though he seemed very dirty, and his face was 
fairly blackened by soot or smoke. In spite of it 
all, I thought I had never seen a brighter, franker 
smile, and more beautiful eyes than those of this 
young stranger. He seemed about eighteen, and 
listened to my account of our mishap with evident 
interest. 

“Of course, you can’t go furder to-night, 
ma’am,” he said, “and them horses is dead beat, 
sure. My father’s cabin is about a half a mile 
from here, and I reckon he'll take you in. We've 
only got one big room in the cabin, but mother'll 
fix up. Your nigger there will have to sleep in 
the stable-loft.” 

If you could only have seen how Ike swelled 
and puffed in indignant surprise at this insolence ! 
He was black as coal; but to call him “nigger” 
Was a2 gross insult not to be borne. He turned to 
me with dignity. 

“Perhaps dis young white fellar will show us 
de way. I aint ’customed to de woods and de say- 
ages, no how.” 

The young man laughed good-humoredly. He 
was not aware that the word “fellar” was Ike’s 
most offensive epithet, and he evidently did not 
class himself among the “savages.” 

“Why, there aint no wild Injuns round here, 
old man,” he said, “and you can’t miss your way 
if you foller the road. Td go with you, but me 
and my brothers is burnin’ a coal kiln, and we 
can’t leave it. Go straight ahead, and holler when 
you get to the gate. The dog’s awful fierce.” 

We did go straight ahead, and when we reached 
the gate, Ike’s “holler” would have wakened the 
seven sleepers. A woman came out with a lighted 
lantern. She evidently was reluctant to take us 
in, for she said her “old man” was sick and crip- 
pled, but she had a kind, motherly face, and I 
soon worked upon her sympathies. 

She went into the house a minute to consult 
with the master, but soon returned. 

“You kin ‘light and come in,” she said; “but 
I'm not fixed to take in travellers nor strangers. 
We'll give you what we've got, but it’s hard fare.” 

I wordered if the fare could be harder than the 
face of the man who sat in a large chair, near the 
fireplace, as we entered the cabin, and who an- 
swered our salutations by a surly nod. His leg 
was propped up on another chair. 

“His axe slipped and cut his leg to the bone,” 
the woman told me, in a low voice. 

What a bitter, stern face it was! I found my- 
self constantly watching it, while the woman was 
busy preparing our supper. She was evidently 
very much afraid of the man, and started when- 
ever he spoke to her, which was seldom, and mere- 
ly to ask for some needed article. 

Poor little Mary clung close to me, and I felt 
uncomfortable opposite that silent figure. At 
length 1 volunteered a remark, but the answer 
was in monosyllables, and I was relieved when 
the summons to supper took us to the other end 
of the longroom. The woman then became more 
communicative. 

“My husband’s name is Stratton,” she said, 
“and we're from North Carliny. We aint been in 
these parts long, and I tell you it’s mighty lone- 
some. The folks round here don’t seem to like 
strangers comin’ in, and they’re forever pickin’ a 
quarrel with my boys. Ef the ole man wasn’t so 
stubborn, we'd sell the place and move away; but 
he'll die sooner than be crowded off by anybody. 
It’s a hard cross to be watchin’ and waitin’ fur 
trouble to come to you, and that’s what I’m doin’ 
all the time.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





All this was said in a subdued voice, as if she 


was afraid of being overheard. I asked a question | 
about her husband's accident. 

“Yes, it’s monstrous hard on him, with so much 
work todo. Nathan was never what you'd call 
an easy man, but what with bein’ crippled and ag- 
gravated by the neighbors, he’s jest frettin’ his 
life away. He aint got a word to throw to a 
dog.” 

I thought “fretting” was a feeble word to apply 
to that chained Samson—for he was a inan of Her- 
culean proportions—whose stern, silent lips seemed 
to close over some vital pain. He did not look as 
if in his best moments he had ever been a good 
man, and certainly his wife was the most cowed 
woman I have ever seen. I only saw her smile 
once, and that was when I mentioned my rencon- 
tre with the young man in the forest. 

“Oh, that’s my baby, my youngest, you know, 
though Loyd’s nigh on to six feet. He’s jest the 
best son and the best boy, though I say it, that 
you'll meet with anywhere. Yes, indeed, he’s 
handsom’ as a picter when he’s washed off the 
coal-dust and put on his Sunday clothes. I say 
Sunday, but there aint no Sunday in these parts, 
and the nighest church is more’n twelve miles off. 
We’re jest heathens here, and it’s bad on the boys, 
you know. But Loyd’s nat’rally good.” 

I was tired and sleepy, and as soon as an im- 
promptu screen had been made by fastening quilts 
and blankets to a joist at the farther end of the 
room, I betook myself to bed. The partition cur- 
tains hung within reach of my hand, and I peeped 
out before falling asleep and saw the stern, hard 
man still in his old position, and his wife busily 
knitting at a little table. 

I do not know how long I slept, but I was 
wakened by a loud, harsh voice, which I knew 
could only belong to old Stratton. 

‘What in thunder brings you from the kiln?” 
he said. 

I peeped out and saw two men standing near 
the door. The figure of one I recognized instantly 
as that of the young charcoal- burner we had seen 
in the forest, though the light was too dim to see 
his features. The other was even taller and 
stouter. 

“Didn’t you hear me ask what brought you 
here ?” 

“We left Jake to watch,” was the hesitating an- 
swer. “Loyd, here, got hurted, and he felt faint, 
and I thought I’d come home with him.” 

The mother jumped up from her seat, and ran 
to her boy, but the father never even looked 
towards him. 

“How did he get hurted 
question. 

“Well, you see, Coats’s boys and Jarvis’s sons 
comed down upon us to-night, and wanted to 
scatter our kiln. We had a tussle and kept ’em 
off, only Loyd he let big Jack Jarvis wallop him, 
and cut his face open with a penknife. He can’t 
fight, Loyd can’t; and he cried to hold on when 
he wa’n’t half-whipped. "Taint his fault, for he’s 
weak as a cat.” 

“Did you hurt Jarvis any ?” 

A dead silence. Neither of the boys spoke un- 
til the question was repeated, and then the first 
speaker drawled out,— 

“They wos four to one, and me and Matt had 
‘nuff to tend to our own business. Loyd’s big 
enuff to take care of hisself. They'll pay us an- 
other visit, I reckon, ’fore mornin’. They haint 
got no weapons, but we kin match ’em with our 
fists any day.” 

I never in my life heard such a growl of rage as 
escaped that man’s lips. It was like some wild 
animal lashing itself to frenzy. He raised his 
hand and cursed his maimed foot which tied him 
down, and he cursed himself, and his sons, and 
their foes, until I fairly stuffed the bed-clothes in 
my ears to shut out the horrible sounds. 

After a few minutes everything became quiet, 
and through a rent in the blanket near the bed I 
could see the mother busy with her simple minis- 
trations about her son. Once he drew her face 
down and kissed it tenderly. They were sitting 
not far from my corner. 

«Taint nothin’, mother,” he said, in a low voice; 
“"twon’t even leave a scar.” 

Though spoken almost in a whisper, the old man 
heard it. 

“No, you coward!” he said, in low tones of con- 
centrated rage; “you beaten hound, that’s been 
kicked, and comes creepin’ in to be salved and 
coddled for a scratch like that! Do you see that 
gun >” pointing to one which hung with several 
others on a rack against the wall. “If you haven't 
strength to keep yourself from bein’ whipped, 
that’ll holp you. If you're a son of mine you'll 
wipe out the disgraceful mark that varmint left 
on you.” 

The poor mother ran towards him with clasped 
hands. 

“O Nathan,” she said, sobbing, “don’t send my 
boy out on such an errand! You heard Matt say 
none of the boys had weapons, and why, why do 
you want him to murder anybody ?” 

He thrust her rudely aside, and pointed to the 
gun, looking fiercely at the boy. The habit of 
implicit obedience had evidently been rigidly en- 
forced in that household, and Loyd, with his face 
pale as ashes, rose from his seat and took down 
the gun. The wretched mother no longer tried to 
stay him as he passed out of the door, but she 
threw her apron over her face, and laid it upon 
the table, yet not a sound escaped her lips. 


| 


was the next stern 








T was so bewildered, that nntil Tovd had taken 





he was ordered to do. Even then, that fierce, 


brutal oll man had terrified me to such a degree 
that I did not dare to interfere by a word. He 
and his wife had evidently forgotten my existence, 
or took it for granted I was sound asleep, and | 
did not care to undeceive them. 

I lay there for a long time, nervously listening 
to every sound, but fatigue and sleep overcame 
me at last. When I awoke the gray morning 
light was stealing into the room, and Ike was 
knocking against the wall outside the cabin near 
the bed. 

“Get up, Miss Marie! get up, ma’am! De 
hosses is hitched up, and eberyting is ready for a 
start.” 

It did not take me many minutes to get Mary 
and myself dressed. As we passed into the room. 
I noticed that the attitude of Mr. Stratton had not 
changed since the night before; only he sat there 
with watchful eyes instead of his usual stolid 
gaze. 

His wife was outside looking anxiously down 
the road, and as I stepped out, I saw a man jump 
over the fence from the woods and come hurriedly 
towards the house with a gun in his hand. 

The woman did not say a word, but clasped her 
hands and gazed wildly at the approaching figure. 
It was Loyd, and as he entered the house from a 
back door, his mother stepped in to meet him. I 
heard him walk towards his father, and heard the 
latter say, in a questioning tone,— 

“Well ?” 

“T’ve shot him.” 

“Dead :” 

“IT didn’t stop to see. 
and ‘taint no use 
way.” 

I don’t like to recall the scene that followed. 
The very next moment the yard was full of peo- 
ple, and the young fellow, who made no effort to 
escape, was taken prisoner. 

A terrible fascination kept me on the spot, 
though poor little Mary was frightened almost to 
death, and Ike, from the driver’s seat, was wildly 
entreating me to hurry. He did not understand 
what was going on, but he saw the crowd, and 
heard their threats, and didn’t know but that he 
was to be their victim. 

Icould see the defiant face of the old man, and 
I heard him tell the sheriff, who headed the crowd, 
that he had ordered his son to shoot his enemy, 
and that they might as well take him too. 

“Ef Jeff Jarvis dies, Curnel, we'll be monstrous 
apt to ’commodate you,” fhe man said. “Jest 
now all we want is this young marksman.” 

As they took their prisoner away, the poor 
mother followed into the front yard where I was 
standing. Her eyes were dry, and her tongue was 
mute. She did not bid her boy farewell, but she 
gazed at him with a look of such dumb despair as 
I never saw in human eyes before. 

He tried to look bold and indifferent, but it was 
a pitiful failure, and as the gate shut behind him, 
he glanced back once, and I could see his lips 
quiver. 

What comfort could I give the woman standing 
there? In a helpless, dumb way she had been 
striving after a better life, but she knew little or 
nothing of either human or divine sympathy. 
But she listened to the few words I had to say, 
and when Ltold her the man might recover, and 
Loyd be acquitted, she seemed to rouse from her 
lethargy. 

“Perhaps so, ma’am,” she answered ; “but we've 
gone all wrong, and I reckon we aint goin’ to be 
spared. Loyd’s a good boy, a tender-hearted boy, 
and ef I'd been ‘lowed, I'd have done better fur 
him than this. But he”—with a bitter emphasis— 
“he’s harder nor a rock, and he don’t mind blood- 
sheddin’, and he gives his sons evil counsel. You 
say you heard him tell Loyd to take the gun; do 
you think that would help him on the trial ?” 

I told her perhaps it might, and gave her my 
addxess, so that if necessary, I could be summoned 
as a witness. 

My heart ached as I drove off, to see that mo- 
tionless figure standing there, her arms folded, 
and her despairing eyes fixed upon the road down 
which her son had been carried, a prisoner, an 
perhaps a murderer. 

It can be easily imagined that I followed the 
report of Loyd Stratton’s trial with interest. The 
man he had wounded recovered, and though there 
had evidently been intent to kill, yet in that rough 
and somewhat lawless community, that did not 
weigh heavily against him. Besides, his youth, 
and amiable, prepossessing face and manner, h:d 
some effect upon the jury. He was acquitted, 
and his father died the very day his prison-door- 
were opened. 

I heard no more of the Strattons until about 
three months ago, I happened to be in the town 
of Almont, and walking out one day, I met two 
wagons heavily laden. The face of the driver of 
one of them was familiar, and when the woman 
sitting by him threw back her calico sunbonnet, 
and called out my name, I recognized my friends 
of that memorable night in the forest. But they 
were Jooking well and happy. 

“Yes, we’re goin’ back to Carliny,” Mrs. Stratton 
said in answer to my questions,—“every one of us. 
Me and Loyd want to go where we kin git to church 
once in a while, for somehow it seems as ef my 
boy and me has come back from the grave. A 
good gentleman talked to us when we wos in sich 
trouble, and he gin Loyd books to read, and we're 
<oin’ to try and live better lives, ef we kin, and 


They’re on my tracks, 


to run. I don’t care, any 


down the gun and gone out, I did not realize what | perhaps the other boys too.” 
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Not a word of the dark spirit,—the wretched man 


who had been the head of the family, and who | 


had crushed their lives and taught them evil. His 
death was evidently a relief, and in the new life 


the mother and son had begun, I felt that his | 


memory would be put aside, as we put aside all 
remembrances of past pain and anguish. 

God bless Loyd and his mother in their home 
ind in their efforts to lead a new life! 


+e 
WHAT WILL IT MATTER? 
If life awake and will never cease 
On the future’s distant shore, 
And the rose of love and the lily of peace 
Shall bloom there forevermore— 
Let the world go round and round, 
And the sun sink into the sea; 
For whether I'm on or under the ground, 
Oh, what will it matter to me? 
J. G. HOLLAND. 
+o - 


For the Companion. 
AN EXCITING RIDE. 


When blasting was discontinued at the Wistar mine 





m the Zintop Mountain, Idaho), the writer was for | 
the time left in charge of the mill, containing the en. | 
stumps, battery, etc. With the exception of | 
Print Eberson, the *“‘powder-boy,” all the other work 
men were discharged. 





xine, 


Print reyained to keep me company. The foreman | 
and chemist in charge of the amalgamating process | 
uso left. But it was necessary that some one should 
suiy to guard the property until it should be removed; 
and as [had been engineer, | was asked to do so through 
the winter. 


This was in November, 1874. The open sheds and | 
bunkers of the mill were boarded up, and everything 
made as snug as possible, to keep out the rain and snow. 
Thus it happened that Print and I lived there week af- 
ter week, keeping a sort of ‘bachelor’s hall.” 

That is to say, we did our own cooking over a small 
stove in the mill, and boarded ourselves. Having plen- 
ty of time, we watched for deer occasionally in the ra- 
vines and along the mountain-sides to the north of the 
ridge, where the mine was located; and Print began 
trapping martens, the sharp squeaks of which we now 
heard early every morning around the mill. 








As powder-boy, it had been Print’s business to carry 
the cans of powder and nitro-glycerine in and out of 
the “drift.” The latter explosive was purchased and 
received there made up in cartridges, put in long tin 
containing each a safety fuse and a small charge | 
of gunpowder for firing the mightier rock-render. 

From the mine down to the stage-house, or station, 





cases 


the distance was five miles, over a bare stony slope, in 
some places somewhat steep, in others nearly level, and 
too barren for trees and bushes. 


Nothing, in fact, grew 
on it save tufts of wire-grass. | 
The station building with its sheds was in plain sight, 
seemingly far below us. The mine was said to be thir- 
teen hundred feet above Nimm’s Creck, along which 
the stage road runs. We were in the habit of going to 
the station every second or third day after such sup- 

plies as we needed. 

With a glass, however, objects at the station and 
along the road could be plainly observed. In our idle 
moments we used to sit and watch the teams coming 
and going. 

Snow fell at times during November and December, 
and on the 3d or 4th of January there came a prodig- 
ious storm. For thirty-six hours the wind blew terri- 
ficly, and the whirling clouds of fine snow flew in at 
every crack and chink of the mill. 

The only place into which it did not drift was the en- 
gine-room, and into this we moved our stove; but even | 
here had no easy task to keep warm. Luckily, we had 
dry pine wood enough left from the fuel for the engine, 
else we should assuredly have frozen to death. 

The gale did not fairly abate till the third day, when 
the whole country looked white and wintry indeed. 
Not less than four feet of snow had come. Down in 
the valley there scemed to be even more of it than on 
the mountain. 

The station and its sheds looked as though they were 
nearly buried. .A great many teams had put in there 
for shelter, and we could sce a number of the snow- 
laden wagons standing outside, for which there was no 
room in the sheds. The teamsters were shovelling 
paths for taking the mules down to the creek to water. 

Meantime, the stock of provisions which we had 
brought up on our backs five days before, was ex- 
hausted; we had only a dozen frozen potatoes left in 
the mill. 

Some snow-shoes were hastily rigged from strips of 
thin cottonwood boards, with bands of leather nailed 
on for the straps, and we were about setting off to go 
down to the station, when Print, who had been outside 
the mill, came excitedly back, exclaiming,— 








“The redskins have come down on the stage-house! 
There's an awful battle! IT can hear the guns goin’ 
pop—pop—pop !” 

I seized the glass and ran out of the mill. Plainly 
enough T could hear the distant crack of rifles, and 
even sce a faint, blue wreath of powder-smoke hang- 
ing over the station. With the glass I counted seven- 
teen or eighteen Indians, who could be seen dodging 
about the bluffs on the opposite side of the creek on 
snow-shoes. 

We had heard a rumor of hostile Indians several 
weeks before, when ‘Gray Eagle’s” band was said to 
be on a marauding expedition. Such reports, in fact, 
are always going at frontier settlements. The plunder 
of so many teams, snow-bound there at the stage-house, 
was probably the object the savages had in view. 

For us this, of course, was a most alarming matter. 
We knew not how soon the redskins might see our 
smoke and come up tothe mine. There was nothing 
to prevent their seeing it; indeed, we had no doubt 
they had seen it all the morning. 

Setting Print to watch their movements, I fell to work 
and barricaded the entrances to the mill as effectively 
as possible, with logs and uncrushed lumps of ore. 

In the course of an hour, Print called out that the 
Indians had drawn off from the station and gone up to 
the timber, at the “bend” of the creek. Here they 
camped. 

The teamsters and Hawkins at the station had given 
them so hot a reception that they had given up the at- 
tack, it seemed, but had camped near by, to be on the 
lookout for the teams. We could see theirsmoke. The 
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house. The ercek there bent back to the north-west; 
while the stage-house lay down a little south of east 
from the mine. . 

We had proof, only a little after noon, that the sav- 
ages knew of our being atthe mine. I was cleaning 
out one of two old carbines, when Print rushed in, say- 
ing that three Indians were coming up the mountain. 

These were, however, merely scouts, who had come 
out to reconnoitre us. They walked entirely round the 
crest of the ledges where the mine was located, but 
kept at a respectful distance. I sent two balls whizzing 
past their heads, to let them know we were ready for 
them; and Print had a nitro-glycerine cartridge ready 
to sling at them, if they ventured near. After peeping 
at the mills from all sides, they went away. 

Meantime, the sky had darkened again. The weath- 
er was moderating, and by four o'clock rain was fall- 
ing. We made a very thin soup of the shakings of a 
meal-bag, and boiled and ate a few of our frozen pota- 
toes; not very nourishing fare. I kept watch through 
the night, but let Print sleep a part of the time. 

About midnight the sky cleared and the air became 
colder, with the wind from the north. 
was freezing sharply. 


By sunrise it 
The whole slope to the east and 
far onward over the bare peaks, beyond the creek, 
shone like ice. 

A sharp crust had formed over the deep snow, not 
ard or thick enough to bear up a man, though a cayote 
might have ran on it. There was no stirring out from 
the station; and the Indians were still up at their camp 
in the timber at the bend, as we saw by their smoke. 

By this time we were both getting hungry enough. 
We were actually suffering for want of food, and should 
the savages remain there long, we should be starved 
out. Had the nights been dark, I should have been 
hopeful of reaching the station under cover of the dark- 








which on that snow-crust would render all objects 
plainly visible. 

‘The savages were beyond doubt keeping a close watch, 
and would be almost certain to cut us off. The rascals 
would have less than three-fourths of a mile to run to 
our four. Yet in the famishing condition in which we 
were, and growing hungrier every hour, I had about 
concluded that we must both risk endeavoring to get to 
the stage-house, when Print suggested sliding down to 
the station on a hand-sled. 

“But where’s your hand-sled?” I asked. 

“T can make one,” he said. ‘It will be 
long slide, but I believe we can do it.” 

“Well, but won’t the redskins head us 
same?” said I. 

“They'll have hard work to do it, when once we get 
a-goin’!” cried Print, so confidently that I began to 
enter into his scheme. 

Print, in fact, was from one of the Eastern States, 
where the boys are used to coasting. For myself, it 
was a matter I knew next to nothing of, snow being a 
rarity, indeed, in my native State of Louisiana. 

So Print set to work to make a hand-sled—after a 
plan of hisown. The “runners,” as he called them, 
were fashioned from two wide pieces of ash plank, 
shaved off to a point at the front ends, While he was 
chamfering these, he bade me take off two hoops of 
broad sheet-iron from an empty tierce that stood in the 
store-room. 

The hoops he straightened, smoothed and nailed to 
the bottoms of his runners, for shoes. Se broad were 
the pieces of plank that the runners stood nearly a foot 
high; and they were coupled together with four or five 
stout ash cross-pieces, or bars. 

A wide bit of pine board was nailed top of these to 
sit on; and this, with two or three cleats to hold on by, 
completed the vehicle. It was eight feet long by two 
feet and a half wide. 

Iadvised putting up side-pieces to hold us on; but 
Print said no, we must cling by the cleats. He ex- 
plained that he had made it longer than ordinary coast- 
ing sleds, in order that it might be sure not to cut into 
the snow-crust. In short, Print seemed to understand 
the business so well that I had merely to keep quiet 
and let him go ahead his own way. 

I should say he was from three to four hours making 
his sled, with what aid I could give him; and the mo- 
ment it was done he was for starting off. My own faith 
was not so strong as was his, and for some minutes I 
hesitated. 

“Get on!” exclaimed Print. 
minutes, or less time.’’ 

The sun was sinking low; but the whole broad, 
snowy slo e shone and glistened like glass. From the 
north a cold wind blew in long, heavy gusts. Itseemed 
a fearful ride and a fearful risk. I went back to get one 
of the carbines. 

“Better leave it,” Print said. ‘You'll have all you 





a fearfully 


off all the 


“We'll be there in ten 





vend was nearly a mile nearer the mine than the stage- 


can do to hold on, without shutin’! Get pretty well 


| forward and hang to tham cleats like a sheep-tick. 








ness; but there was a nearly full moon at the time, | 





ri 
vide behind and steer her down.” 

He pushed the sled along to the verge of the slope— 
and an instant later, we were gliding down the first of 
the steep inclines. 

Faster—faster—faster! 

How the cold wind cut our faces! ‘The tears flew 
into my eyes. Jump—jump—jump we went, over hum. 
mocks and hollows. 

Then came a wide level stretch across which the sled 
darted like a shuttle, bouncing from knoll to knoll; and 
ere I had hardly time to catch my breath, we were 
shooting down another steep ridge-side, fairly throw- 
ing up a spray from the icy snow-crust. 

‘Hold fast!” Print yelled; and next instant we were 
ricochetting over a frightfully rough place, where the 
snow scarcely filled the hollows betwixt the rocks. 
Bound—thump—grind ! and we were capsized and 
went headlong. 

But Print was up again in a moment—dragging the 
sled along to the crest of another steep descent. 
for a few bruises, we were uninjured. 


Save 


“Tt’s all plain sailing now,” cried Print. ‘The rough- 
est is past. But hold on tight. 
lightning express down here!” 

Already we were half-way down to the station, with 
no Indians in sight. But we had hardly shoved off 
when a distant yell came to our ears, from up towards 
the timber-belt. 

“There they are! 
Print. “Quick now!” 

But before we had got well going, we saw three 


For we shall go like a 


They've seen us!’ exclaimed 


Jour—FIVE redskins skimming along the crust on their 


raquettes, far down in the valley below—to cut us off. 
*T was too late to recede, even if we had decided to do 
so. Forward was the only chance for us—and the fast- 





er the better. ‘Hang hard!” Print exclaimed. 
don’t believe they can hit us!” 

The sled gathered headway and shot down the long, 
glittering incline, Print keeping it headed straight for 
the station with an occasional jab of his heel. But 
those redskins were skating along on their raquettes as 
fast as a man could run; and they had but a compara- 
tively short distance to go. 

One was some distance in advance of the other four. 
I saw he had a gun. He intended to get very near us 
before we passed by him. I honestly think we were 
going a mile a minute. I could scarcely draw breath. 
The Indians raised a yell and rushed forward. 

We were close on them now. The forward one 
stopped. I saw him cocking his gun—to let us have it 
when we dashed past. But he didn’t get the chance 
for that. “Hang!” Print shouted to me, and gave a 
hard kick to right, sending the sled straight on to the 
savage. 


“y 


It was all done in a second of time, and my eyes were 
nearly blinded with the ice-spray; but I felt a shock 
and indistinctly saw that Indian going heels over head— 
over and over. 

Bang—bang—bang! went three or four guns at close 
quarters, but fortunately they all missed us. 

Next moment we dashed up a big drift—clean over 
the roof of one of the stage-sheds—struck whack in the 
crust on the other side, bounded on twice or three times 
more, and brought up down in the bed of the creck. 

The teamsters gave a “hurrah,” 
picked us up and helped us in. 

We saw the redskin we had run down crawling 
slowly away; and presently the others carried him off 
to their camp. 

We were blockaded there at the stage-house for over 
a fortnight, before a thaw came, when a company of 
cavalry arrived from the fort below, and cleared the 
road of Indians. 


and running out, 


——~@>— 
COMBAT OF ALLIGATORS AND SHARKS. 

A Florida correspondent of the New Y@rk Sun gives 
a graphic account of a fight between alligators and 
sharks: 

“Heavy eastern gales, combining with the action of 
the Gulf Stream, sometimes shut the inlet. Shoals of 
black bass left the fresh-water streams and appeared at 
Jupiter. Solid acres of salt-water fishes piled them- 
selves into the bight of the inlet, and fought for the sea- 
water that oozed through the sand at high tide. 

“The alligators of the Everglades got wind of what 
was going on. They came down the Allokehatchie 
and Lake Worth Creek in scores, and attacked the fish 
dammed in the bight. The slaughter was astonishing. 
The water turned to blood, and was carpeted with dead 
fish. The alligators were reinforced until their number 
was estimated at five hundred. 

“They gorged themselves with fish, and dosed away 
for days on the hot sand beneath the scorching rays of 
the sun. The beach was black with their mailed bod- 
ies, 
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“One day a north wind ‘arose. It gathered in strength 
day by day, until its fury was that of a gale. 
to back up the waterin the inlet. Rain fell, and the 
water increased in depth. The wind shifted to the 
north-west. A high neap-tide followcd. As it began 
to falla thread of fresh water found its way over the 
sandy barrier. ; 


It began 


Within twenty minutes the dam was 
burst, and the pent-up waters were roaring and rush 
ing to the sea. 

“The army of alligators was caught in the flood and 
carried outside. A terrific fight ensued. The neap 
tide had brought hundreds of enormous sharks to the 


coast. They scented the fresh water and made for the 
inlet. Frantic after their enforced fasting during the 


storm, they attacked the alligators. 
“The noise of the combat was heard above the roar 
of the ocean. 





A son of Judge Paine, of Fort Capron, 
| Who was an eye-witness of the scene, tells me that he 
saw sharks and alligators rise on the crest of the waves 
and fight like dogs. 

“The dead alligators had lost their heads and tails, 
The sharks, in some cases, were nearly bitten in two 
pieces. 

“Clouds of buzzards, and even the Bahama vultures, 
were drawn to the beach by the offal. Mr. Paine fan 
cies that the sharks were too active for the alligators, 
but others say that the percentage of bodies on the 
beach indicated that the weight of metal was in favor 
of the iron-clad reptiles.” 


+ 





For the Companion, 
DRESS. 
By Mrs. H. 0. Ward. 


Wearing Diamonds. 


Foreigners coming to this country, and well-bred 
Americans, are shocked by the display of diamonds 
which are seen at the breakfast and dinner tables of our 
hotels, as well as on the street and in railway carriages. 

Diamonds are worn abroad exclusively at dinner-par 
ties and evening entertainments by those who conform 
to the rules of dress observed in the most refined cir 
cles of society, excepting on special occasions, such as 
“A Drawing Room” at a royal palace. “Shoddy” is 
the word suggested by the sight of diamonds in day 
light on all ordinary occasions, unless they are so small 
as to be almost unnoticeable. 





Street Suits. 
Of late vears, there has been a great improvement in 
| the street suits worn by ladies in our large cities. Gen 
erally all is made to accord; bonnet, gown, mantle and 
| gloves. The great secret of dressing well is to dress 
| appropriately ; according to means, station and suita 
| bitity. Chains of gold. with lockets depending from 
them, are worn in the house, but not by ladies on the 
public drives and walks. 
| No 
three 





woman can dress well who does not observe the 
grand unities: her own station, her own age and 
lher own points. Her costume need not be new; she 
| may wear cheap materials and old suits; but they will 
look well to the last, if she knows how to compose 
them at the start with a judicious harmony. 

A woman who dresses well, not ostentatiously, but 
observing these three points, will always be found to 
be practical, and to possess not only good common-sense, 
but refined sense. 


Dress of Gentlemen. 

Evening dress is the same every where for gentlemen, 
but itis not worn before evening, excepting at early 
dinners. A “swallow-tail” coat and trousers of black 
cloth; the waistcoat cut low, the cravat white lawn, 
thin patent-leather boots, and gloves of some pale col 
or. The shirt-front should be plain, the studs small and 
the sleeve-links simple. 

Morning-dress, which should be worn at all entertain 
ments which take place in the daylight, excepting at 
dinners, is a black frock-coat, colored trousers, white 
or black waistcoat, cut high, and black searf or tie. 
Waistcoats cut low are not worn with frock-coats, or 
with any but Hats of felt, or straw, 
should not be worn with either, but “stove-pipe” or 
beaver hats. 





dress-coats. 


At the sea-side, rough cloth suits, or shooting cos 
tumes are worn; but the trousers must be lighter than 
the coat and waistcoat to look well. A frock-coat worn 
with black trousers is as incorrect a combination as a 
dress-coat and colored trousers would be. A white 
lawn neck-tie is never to be worn with a frock-coat. 
Colored scarfs or ties are often so worn, and are very 
becoming to blond men. 

A dress-coat at a morning or afternoon reception is as 
much out of place on any one but a waiter as a frock- 
coat would be at a dinner by gas-light. A frock-coat 
and gray trousers is the established morning dress. 


Toilet. 

Cleanliness is health and health is beauty. 
ter refreshes and but nol cleanse, 
For cleansing purposes the daily bath should be from 
90° to 96°; and the sponge used with cold water to 
sponge off the body after the ablutions have been made 
with soap and warm water. 
long enough for the bath. 

The teeth and nails and hair must be scrupulously 
cared for; brushed night'and morning; and the hair 
brush thoroughly cleansed with hot water and soda. 

Custom has a great deal to do with our prejudices. 
Gentlemen now wear the hair cut quite close to the 


Cold wa. 


invigorates, does 


Two or three minutes is 


head; not so short as to suggest an escaped convict; 
nor is it left long enough to remind one of dancing- 
masters, eccentric authors and artists. 

A that the artist: and the 
man of letters needs only a black suit and the absence 
of all pretension to place him on the level of the best 
society. 


great writer has said 


This is quite true, inasmuch as solecisms in 
dress are forgiven in those who have done anything 
which places them above the ordinary level of man- 
kind. 

Wearing Mourning. 

Real grief needs no fixed time for wearing mourning, 
or for seclusion from the world; yet as the fear of not 
showing sufficient respect to the memory of the dead 
often causes persons to prolong the period beyond the 
time which the feelings dictate, it is well to know the 
prescribed rules. The knowledge of them does not 
prevent those who do not wish to be governed by rules 
in such matters from following the dictates of their 
hearts. No matter what custom sanctionsor condemns, 
the only real disrespect which we can show to the 
memory of our dead is that which leads us into sin. 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A widow’s mourning is the deepest that is worn. | rules (where relatives are not debarred by git teaei, he mused upon his life. “Rockwell, I 


Woollen stuff and crape are con=idered deep mourn- 


ing. ‘The period is two years. ‘Those who recog- 
nize an etiquette in mourning cover the skirt to 




























within an inch or two of the waist; the crape put 
on in one piece, sleeves tight to the arm, 
tirely covered with crape ; 


body en- 
deep, tight-fitting cuffs 
of bishop's lawn, and’a deep lawn collar. 

The widow's cap, of various shapes, is worn for 
‘one year and a day” 
rule. 

The bonnet is crape, with crape bows as orna- 
ments, and a widow's cap tucked inside. The 
mantle is heavily trimmed with crape, to corre- 
spond with the gown. 

After twelve months, woollen materials are ex- 
changed for “widow’s silk,” trimmed with crape. 
This is worn for six months, when the crape is 
sensibly lightened and jet and fringes are used. 

After three months more crape may be discard- 
ed; and at the end of two years, half-mourning, 
or black and white, worn from four to 
months, the change to light gray 
ing made gradually. 

A widow 


by those who mourn by 


is six 


and lavender be- 


does not enter society for at least 
twelve months after her husband’s death, and it is 
thought to be in the worst taste for her to be seen 
in places of public resort (other than the church) 
during that time. After the first year she gradu- 
ally resumes her place in society. 

Widowers wear mourning for a shorter period, 
and go into society at a much earlier date, the 
rule being for gentlemen, all cases of 
mourning, to go out very 


re- 
evived in 
much sooner than la- 
dlies. 

As regards very near 
period 


the regulation- 
adhered to; yet in 


relatives, 
is rigidly 
the case of more distant ones, 


of seclusion 


modified and governed by individual feeling. 
marked 


Any 


breach of custom usually observed by 


persons in mourning, provokes uncharitable com- 

Mourning is worn for mar- 
precisely in the same degree as one’s own 
relatives; thus 


ments, relations by 
rhige 
a wife wears for her sister's hus- 
band the same that she would wear for her sister. 

The period of wearing mourning for a parent or 
a child is in the next degree, and is fixed at twelve 
months; but it must always vary 
to circumstances and to individual 
where these established rules are not re- 

There are few who would not teel it to 
be wanting in respect to the memory of their dead 
to participate in any social festivities during the 
first six months after a parent’s or child’s death; 
while many seclude themselves for a much longer 
period. 


considerably 
according 
feeling, 
garded. 


For grandparents, the English wear mourning 
nine months; for brothers and sisters six months ; 


| 


| 





this rule is greatly 





. | 
an uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, three months ; | 


for a first cousin six weeks. This mourning for 


a nephew or niece, and for a first cousin, does not 


necessarily seclude persons from society. After 
the funeral they go out as usual. 
For grandparents, brothers and sisters, two 


months of seclusion is ordained ; 


weeks for uncles and aunts, The need that exists 


with us for a better knowledge of the orthodox | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and only two] oyer there was no plaint, 


from entering society) is shown from the fact that 
families have been known to feel aggrieved, and 
even estrangements have taken place, because rela- 
tives have resumed their place in society 
six months after the death ofa sister-in-law. 

The custom of sending flowers for a 
funeral is happily passing away ; wreaths 
of immortelles excepted. 

Ladies of the family attend the funerais 
of relatives when disposed to do so. 
Gentlemen attending a funeral, though 
not related, should wear a black beaver 
hat and black gloves. Servants are some- 
times put in mourning; but only for the 
heads of families. Letters of condolence 
are less written than formerly. Offence 
should never be taken if they are left 
unanswered, 


When persons in mourning enter society again, 
they return the cards which have been left. Un- 
til this intimation has been given, invitations to 
balls and other festive gatherings are not sent to 
persons wearing the deepest mourning. 


+e 


HIS HEART. 


Commend me to the friend that comes 
ren Tam sad and lone, 

And makes the anguish - my heart 
The suffering of his ow 

Who coldly shuns the litte ring throng 
At pleasur y leve 

And comes to gilt sombre hour, 
And give his heart to me. 





+e 
SUFFERING, YET STRONG. 

The graphic letters of journalists, much less the 
technical bulletins, gave the public no idea of the 
agonies through which President Garfield passed, 
during the weeks that followed after he received 
his death-wound. It was the general impression 
that he suffered little and was not aware of his 
peril. On the contrary, his sufferings were con- 
stant. 

During the first week, the pain in his extremi- 
ties forced from him, again and again, the excla- 
mation, “Oh! my feet feel as though millions 
of needles were being run through them!” 

One day, at Long Branch, a spasm of pain 
griped him while his wife was present. Observ- 
ing his suffering, notwithstanding his effort to hide 
it from her, she asked, ‘What hurts you, dear >” 

“It hurts only to live,” replied the heroic man, 
who had already entertained death in thought. 


“He was always so cheerful and had so much | 


nerve as to astonish me,” said the steward ot the 
White House. Even the friends, who knew well 
the magnificent will-power of the man, were sur- 
prised to see nothing of the querulousness inci- 
dent to the sick-room. He was neither peevish | 
nor complaining, but courteous to all, and even 
cheerful in the consciousness that he was in the 
hands of God. 

Yet he knew that death was nigh. It was his 
duty to livg, if live he could; therefore, he sum- 
moned that grand power of will which had so often 
carried him through peril. It responded, 
could not create lite where death already reigned. 
Ile saw that the struggle was vain, yet made it, 
because to struggle for life was the duty of the 
hour. 

“You have made this short journey so well that 
you can easily attempt a longer one,” said Colonel 
Rockwell, as he wheeled on his bed the worn-out 
President from his room across the hall. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it can easily expand into 
the long, long journey home.” 

He knew his end was near, yet put heart into 
those about him. Spasm after spasm of agony 
was met with indomitable courage. When it w 
but the old cheeriness 
greeted those around his bed, 

On the last day, knowing that he was about to 






but it | 





as | 


fully realize my situation,” he calmly said. Then, 
after a long pause, asked, “Do you think my 
name will have a place in human history ?” 

“Yes, a grand one,” answered his friend, “but a 
grander place in human hearts.” 

The manly humility of the sufferer who had 
tried to serve; the heroism which was considerate 
and kind while pain racked the body; his cheer- 
ful confidence in the Divine goodness, an inspira- 
tion to those about him, made President Garfield 
as grand in death as he had been great in life. 


+> — 
For the Companion. 
AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


The northern gale comes down with sudden power, 
And fron each tree in field and forest way, 
Removes a host of leaflets faded gray, 

Whose er ‘de shapes fall in a rustling shower, 

nd rest, or whirl about beneath the trees. 
But in this sheltered glen, where chilly breeze 

Is still unfelt, and brightest sunbeams dwell, 
The air is warm, and grass still deeply green, 
While hardy blossoms de rate the scene 

With color sweet, and watt a pleasant smell 

To all about their fairy dwelling-place ; 

So that while lingering h we seem to view 

The brilliancy of summer mans 
And feel the magic of her royal grac 
ADDISON ¥. 
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PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 
| In accordance with the provisions of the Na- 
| tional Constitution, Chester A. Arthur is Presi- 


| dent of the United States. Immediately 

death of Gen. Garfield he took the oath of office, 
| and repeated the oath two days later on arriving 
lin Washington, this time before the Chief Justice. 
| There are a great many ways in which we may 
| look at the strange succession of events, by which 
one who was so little known only a year‘ago has 
been placed at the head of the Government. But 
at this time we choose to consider the situation as 
it reveals the duty that lies before the people. 

The first duty is that of self-control. How 
|many and how strong hopes were bound up in 
| that precious life that has been taken from us, the 
| country learned from day to day, during the long 
and anxious period while it has watched by the 
| bed of the sick. 
| Denied the. benefit of the ripe experience and 

the large-hearted statesmanship of Gen. Garfield, 
| what remains to us? Not a second Garfield to 

take his place; but a new President. Mr. Arthur's 
| temper and training, his views, his methods, are 
all different from the corresponding traits in Gen. 

Garfield. 

It does not follow that they need be less service- 
able to the country. No two men are alike. Of 
no man can it be said that his way is always the 
best. Had Colfax or Wilson succeeded Grant, or 
had Wheeler succeeded Hayes, the tone and the 
manner of the administration would have been 
changed; whether for better or for worse it is idle 
to speculate. 

Now let us remember that it is Mr. Arthur who 
is President, and not the spirit of Gen. Garfield. 
The popular will is, no doubt, that the general 
principles which guided the one shall guide the 
other; and Mr. Arthur is wise enough to see that, 
and to act upon the suggestion. 

How he shall do itis for him to decide. His 
methods will certainly be different from those to 
which the country was becoming accustomed un- 
der his predecessor. He would not be fit to be 
President if he had not individuality enough to 
have ways of his own. Let us expect that he will 
be himself, and that with wise advisers and ac- 
cording to his best light, he will serve the country 
acceptably. 

The country needs to exercise self-control in 
judging his acts. He will change the Cabinet. 
Perhaps he will have done so before these lines are 
before our readers. It is his right, and if he so 
regards it, his duty, to make such changes as will 
surround him with counsellors whose wisdom and 
prudence he trusts. 

The burden which has fallen upon President 
Arthur is a heavy one. The circumstances of his 
assuming office are such as appeal to the sympa- 
thy and forbearance of the people. We do not 
believe he will be harshly judged; we know he 
should not be. 

Those who know him best are emphatic in their 
belief that his intentions are of the best, that his 
ability is large, and his temperament such as prom- 
ises much good service in the cause of the coun- 
try. Experience only is lacking, and it is that 
| which most exposes a statesman in high office to 
| error and misconstruction. 
| Itis also precisely what all men must acquire 

by exercising the functions of office. If we do 
| not expect infallible wisdom and perfect tact at 
| first, we may the sooner perceive that the Presi- 
| dent is in possession of good common-sense, that 
he is actuated by right motives, and that while 
| his administration is not to be what was expected 
| from Gen. Garfield, it is a good and a safe one. 


after the 





«@> . 
SOMETHING NEW. 

Demand creates supply, say the political econo- 
mists. It has done so in New York lately by the 
| establishment of a “Trade School.” By a Trade 
School is meant a school where a trade can be 
learned, such as plumbing, carpentering, or horse- 
shoeing; a school in which instruction is given by 
competent workmen and professors. 

A building has been erected for the purpose in 
ithe First Avenue above Sixty-Seventh Street. 
There will be in it a school of plumbing and 
| sanitary engineering—hours of work from eight 


| 
| 
| 
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to five—with a lecture in the evening on the theo- 
ry of the various processes taught. 

There will be a school of sign-painting, and 
other decorative work also, a school of brick-lay- 
ing, held in the evening, and perhaps another in 
the day-time. 

All things must have a beginning, and begin- 
nings are proverbially difficult. The present at- 
tempt is made in good faith, and as an experiment. 
It may fail; it may require modifications of plan; 
it may be the beginning of a movement of very 
great and lasting importance. 

The charges for tuition are intended to cover 
only the cost of the same, and the value of the 
materials consumed. If, however, the plan is to 
have an extensive success, it must at length he @ 
business by which competent men can live and 
thrive. 

— ~@> 
POSSIBLE HEROISM. 

Last winter a little boy playing on the wharf of a 
river town in Pennsylvania, fell into the river. The 
current made by a passing steamer carried him into 
deep water. It was late in the evening, and nobody saw 
the accident but alittle lame girl of eleven, named Katy 
3reschkowsky. 

With the aid of her crutch she hobbled out on the 
pier and then dropping on her face, she climbed down 
to the edge of the water. The boy was wedged bi 
tween two blocks of ice near the pier. 

Katy climbed like a cat out to the end of the timbers 
and then dropped into the water, stretching out on 
feeble hand towards him, but she could not reach him 
A step farther—and another. She was now up to the 
neck in the icy surging current. 

She caught his arm and pulled his head above water, 
holding to the timber overhead with the other 
In this position she remained for an hour in peril of 
death every moment, until at last she was seen by som: 
passers-by, and with difficulty rescued. 
unknown to her. 

Another heroic child, a boy of six, 
left its baby brother for a moment to 
drink, and returning, found it had crawled near Ux 
stove, and its clothes had taken fire. The little fel 
low wrapped the child in a blanket, and battled with 
the flame until he put it out, but not before his own 
arms and breast were badly burned. 

Now every boy and girl would like to do heroic acts 
such as these. Indeed, young people are apt to spend 
a good deal of time dreaming of the valor and coolness 
they will display in saving life when an emergency 
comes. 


hand. 


The boy was 


in New York, 
bring a 


The emergency seldom does come, and when 
it does, there is usually no heroic self-sacrifice 
it, either from children, or men and women. 
The reason of this is that one person in a thousand 
makes self-sacrifice a constant habit in trifling things, 
while the other nine hundred and ninety-nine are plan 
ning for the supreme opportunity. 


to mect 


That one alone is 
ready for the opportunity, and rises by habit to meet 
it. The others are appalled by it into indecision or 
cowardice. 

We are sure that this poor little cripple, Katy, and 
the six-y°ar-old hero are unselfish, gentle children in 
their daily plays. Surely the habit of unselfishness is 
worth cultivation, for if the crucial moment of trial 
never comes, it makes of the life of any man or woman 
a high heroic strain, which uplifts the souls of all who 
hear it. 


+~@>- = 


THE NATION AT PRAYER. 

The death of our President, deeply it is la 
mented, has not been in vain. It has taught the peo 
ple of the United States such a lesson of. their depend 
ence upon God as they could have learned by no other 
possible event. : 

It was marvellous to see with what solemn enthusi 
asm they hailed the suggestion of a day of public prayer 
for his recovery, when the hazardous step of removing 
him to Long Branch was undertaken. On the appointed 
day business was suspended during the hours set apart 
for religious services, and the churches were thronged 
with earnest supplicants of the Divine mercy for him. 

He died. The prayers were not answered. 
plans are wiser than ours. But, as by a common in 
stinct, the people resolved to devote the day of the dead 
statesman’s burial to renewed prayer and pious medita- 
tion. The first act of the new President was to give 
official voice to the universal impulse. 

The nation drew near to God. Inall the length and 
breadth of the land not a voice was raised against th: 
religious observance of the day. Infidelity was silent. 
Skepticism forbore to scoff. For a second time the peo 
ple bent their knees in humble reverence and submis 
sion to an all-wise Will. 

God be thanked for the truly national spirit which 
the life and death of Garfield have awakened! Let us 
pray Him that never again, amidst all the strife of party 
and the race for wealth, may the brotherhood of Amer 
icans, revealed so strongly in the hour of affliction, be 
broken. 


as 


God's 


72> 
WRITING COMPOSITION. 

The use of too many words is one of the most com 
mon faults in writing. We were attracted the other 
day by an article in a newspaper entitled, “*Gumption,” 
and hastily concluded that a writer who could use so 
homely and strong a word as the title to his article 
must have something good to say about it. And so he 
had; but he employed a wild superabundance of words 
to express his thoughts. For example: 

“There are many persons, the majority of persons, 
in fact, who see, but do not perceive.” 

This awkward sentence becomes a good one by 
simply leaving out the redundant words, thus: “The 
majority of persons see, but do not perceive.” It would 
be still better, perhaps, to avoid the long word majority 
and say, ‘Most persons see, but do not perceive.” 

Thus by erasing nine words from a sentence of six 
teen, the thought is more clearly expressed because it 
is more directly stated. The writer then remarks that 
many persons have a habit of ‘postponing and putting 
oft”? what ought to be done at once. The words ‘‘and” 
and “postponing” are useless. In explaining the 
**process” by which men are to get gumption, he throws 
about his words with a lavish hand. 

“It is neither,” he says, ‘more nor less than the do 
jng and completing of anything that needs to be done 
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upon the instant, without delay or postponement, and | 
at the same time a careful observation of what is going 
on around one. 

By the omission of more than half the words of this 
bad sentence, it is converted into a fairly tolerable one. 
“Itis the doing of what needs to be done upon the in- 
stant, and carefully observing what is going on around.” 

We advise our young readers, after they have “done” 
their compositions, to let them lie in their desks awhile, 
“to get cool,” as Washington Irving used to say. 
go over them again, bearing in mind Sydney Smith’s 
; “leave out every other word.” 
It is often possible to obey this rule almost literaily, as 
we see in the sentences quoted above. 

Daniel Webster tells us that whatever excellence he 


recipe for good writing 


may have attained in the art of composition, he owed | 


to a discovery which he made 
nineteen years old. 


when he 
He learned that ‘‘all true power in 
writing is in the idea, not in the style.” From that 
time he pruned his sentences of redundant words, and 
gave his ideas with directness and simplicity. 

= ~@> 

UNIVERSAL. 

While the mourning for the late President’ was sin- 
cere and universal all over the country, the feeling of 
the people in the neighborhood of the place where he 
died was as intense as for a kinsman, 80 closely had his 
fincly human traits bound them to him. When the 
track was being laid through Elberon on which he was 
to be taken to the Francklyn cottage as a last hope, the 
surveyor apologized to a lady whose garden it laid 
waste. 

“Your flowers have required the labor of many sum- 
mers, madam, and we shall ruin them,” he said. 

“O sir,” she cried, “1 am willing you should ruin my 
house—all I have, if it would help to save him!” 

In the same neighborhood, when he died, the dwell- 
ings of wealthy residents were elaborately draped with 
mourning. A poor colored washer-woman, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, tore up her one Sunday 
gown, a cheap black gingham, and hung it about her 
door. When remonstrated with, she said, quietly, 
“Tle was my President, too.” 

An old man, miserably ragged and poor, 
the office of Drexel & Co., where subscriptions for Mrs. 
Garfield were received, and set down a bottle of ink. 

“It's all I have, but I must do something,” he said. 

The stovy was told, and the ink sold again and again 
that day, until it brought in fifty dollars. 

One of the strongest foundations on which the sta- 
bility of our Government rests, is the fact that the poor- 
est and most ignorant citizen feels that he has an equal 
part in the ruler of the nation; is degraded by the in- 
fluence of unworthy motives in him, or elevated, as in 
the case of Garfield, by his nobility of nature. 

Nothing could have been more significant than the 
floral offerings which rested the other day on the coffin 
of our President; at one side the absurd figure of an 
angel blowing a tin trumpet, the simple offering of a 
negro restaurateur; and on the other, a wreath of rarest 
flowers from the Queen of England. 


- 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S SYMPATHY. 

President Garfield’s death has shown the world pul- 
sating in sympathy with the American people. From 
the cottages of peasants, and from the palaces of kings, 
have come tender words of grief. None have been 
more touching than those of England’s Queen to the 
President’s widow: 

“Words cannot express the deep sympathy I feel 
with you. May God st and comfort you as He 
alone can. T'HE QUEEN, Balmoral.” 

On the day the remains of the President laid in state 
in the rotunda of the Capitol, a floral tribute was laid 
by the British Minister upon the casket. It was com- 
posed of white roses, smilax and stephanotis, and ac- 
companied by a mourning card bearing the following 
inscription : 

“Queen Victoria, to the memory of the late President 
Garfield. An expression of her sorrow and sympa athy 
with Mrs. Garfield and the American nation.” 

Sept. 22, 1881. 

The royal widow lays aside the etiquette of the court 
that she may speak as a woman to the bereaved wife. 
From English cathedrals droop mourning flags, and in 
England’s towns are heard tolling bells, and England’s 


court goes into mourning for an uncrowned man, whose | 


life began in the log cabin of a Western wilderness. 
God ve praised, that though sundered by an ocean, 

the two English-speaking peoples have touched so 

closely as to hear the beating of each other’s heart. 


+e» 
THE GRIM SERVANT. 

An amusing fllustration of the old saying, ‘“‘Obey or- 
‘ders, if you break owners,” was once given to Washing- 
ton Irving, while residing in England. 

He Was visiting Wimbledon, the country-seat of Lord 
Spevicer. On the first night, he was reading in bed,—a 
bad custom which he observed through life. Suddenly 
the door opened, and in stalked a grim man with a lan. 
tern. Walking up to the light, he extinguished it, mut- 
tering some words which Irving did not catch, and then 
walked out. Irving was amazed atthe mysterious in- 


trusion, and the next morning mentioned the occur- | M 


rence at the break fast-table. 

“Oh,” said Lady Spencer, laughing heartily, “that 
Was our fireman. We once lost a country-seat by fire, 
and ever since the fireman has orders to walk the cor- 
ridors at night, and when he detects a light from under 
the door to extinguish it.” 

The fireman evidently did not respect persons where 
duty bade him act. And Irving was too much of a gen- 
tleman to feel offended, especially as he knew his habit 
was an unsafe one. 

—————_ +@>—_____ 
JOHN ADAMS AND FRANKLIN. 

The Adams family, unlike most families, has held its 
moral character and social position unimpaired through 
four generations. 
er and will to serve the country. But it has also re- 


its members from a just appreciation of other states- 


Then | 


was about | 


came into | 
| the 


It has lost no mental force, nor pow- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


ing political questions, and as wonderful an obtuseness | 


as to the merits of his associates. 

When he was associated with Franklin as a Comat | 
sioner to France, he was perpetually undoing whi at | 
Franklin had done by superiorinsight into French char- t 
acter and methods. Adams was suspicious of Franklin, 
and equally suspicious of the French statesmen, and by 
his obstinate prejudices endangered the alliance between 
France and this country. 
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THE AULD FIDDLE. 

Mr. James Dickson, a Scotchman, living in Huron, 
Canada, recently told a touching story which shows the | 
power of musical associations. He came to this coun- 
try forty-eight years ayo, and was then little more than 
a boy, fresh from Edinburgh University. He had come 
with his father to bear the trials and privations of early 
pioneer life in the buck woods. 


My mother and the other members of our family | 
were in the old land, and an ocean and a wilderness lay 
between them and us. Our worldly possessions, when 
we reached the Huron tract, consisted of two chests, 
which had been brought from Hamilton in an ox-eart. | 

After attending to our immediate needs, we sat down 
to ponder on the best course to pursue in our battle 
with the mighty forest. | 

After awhile my thoughts went from our present sur- 
roundings to the dear ones at home in the old land, and 
possibly my father’s thoughts drifted thitherward also. 
Finally he said to me,— 

“Jcames, wad ye open the kist, an’ see if the feddle 
is a’ richt?”’ 

I did as he told me, for, knowing him to bea good | 
violinist, I thought the tunes of the old land might |} 
cheer us both. On opening the chest I found the vio- 
lin and handed it to my father. 

He took it from my hands, and after thumbing the | 
strings, touching the bridge and t upping the sounding- 
board, his fi ice iHuminated as he ejaculate sd, — 

“She’s a’ richt, Jeames; she’s a’ richt.’ 

He then rubbed the resin on the bow, and drawing 
the latter across the strings, struc k up one of the gr und 
old Scotch airs, “The Broom o’ the Cowden Knowes,’ 
which he had ofte n played for mother and the bairns in 
* Auld Scotia.’ 

When he had finished the first tune, he played anoth- | 

rand yet another, and as the beautiful melodies rose | 
on the air, I could not help thinki: 

“Father, ye play the fiddle a 
than ye ever did in Scotland.” 
The musie was finished at last, my father re linquished 

instrument to my hands for safe-keeping in the 
chest, and I saw then what | never saw betore or since 
—the tears trickling down hischeek. 


He says: 





Ww y— 


sat deal better now 











+> 
GIRLS’ SLANG, 

Does the “sweet girl graduate” like the looks of her 
portrait as it is drawn in this sketch, by one who evi- 
dently knows that it is accurately given? 
school-girl’s failing is slang; that she never uses it in 
her father’s hearing; but if he 
group occasionally, 


He says the 


were in earshot of a 


he would hear something like this * 
“ Me et me on the ave’ this afv’ 
mat’. 

“No, not this aft’ von the ave’, 

“Well, good-aft’. 

“T had a perfect mag’ time, and don’t_you forget it.” 
“Don’t give me away, Kate.” Well, J should softly 
exclaim.” “I should blush to murmur.” * Lshould re- 
mark.” “IT should mutter.” “I should smile.” 

“Are you going to the musicale ? 

“You just bet Lam. 

*T told the guv’ I wanted a new dress.” 

“Did he tumble to the “Did he 
“Did he catch on?” 

“He forked over, girls, and it’s my treat.” 

These phrases are from the sweet girl graduates who 
stand up in he month of roses and read charming es- 
says on “The Real and the Ideal,” “Life As It Should 
Be,” “Reforms” and other practical subjects, and who 
turn from admiring teachers, to whom they have been 
listening with mock-serious eycs, to say in a low 
aside,— 

“He’s giving us taffy, girls,’ and who ¢ hristen every- 
thing that does‘not please them as “snide. 


and we will go to the 


” 





racket?” trail?” 


+r 


DICKENS AT HIS DESK. 

It isa mistake to suppose that works of genius are 
dashed off, or that even the ideas which they illustrate 
come without mental effort. A painter says of Dick- 
ens’ habit of composition: “When I was painting a 


portrait of Dickens, it was arranged that I should sit in | 


his room while he was at work. 


“He was a most painstaking, industrious and me- | 
thodical man, and nothing would divert him from the 
regularity of his habits. 

“] was there for hours, and he wrote, as it seemed to | 
me, almost with anguish. I looked in his face and 
watched the anxiety and the care. I saw the blotting 
and the re-writing of the work, and was astonished to 
find how much he owed to his indomitable persever- 
ance. 

“Those who saw his manuscripts will recollect what 
elaborate notes and comments and plans (some adopted, 
many rejected) went to form the basis of his works. 

“To see those manuscripts would cure anybody of 
the idle and presumptuous notion that men of genius 
require no forethought or preparation for their greatest 
efforts, but that they are dashed off by the aid of amys- 
terious something which is comprehended in the word 
genius. 

“It was one of Mr. Dickens’ theories, and I believe a 
true one, that men differ hardly in anything 80 much as 
in their power of attention.” 


+~@, 
COLLEGE-LEARNED. 

Says the New York Fra, some time since a little old- 

looking man of about fifty years applied to the Police 

Commissioners of New York for employment. 


stated his case to the Commissioners, and he was fur- 
nished with work, though in a position so in contrast 
with his education and early history as to make a most 
striking illustration of the vicissitudes of life: 


He was made street-sweeper on the munificent salary, 
of ninety cents a day, and assigned to sweep in the 
Twenty-eighth precinct. In the wrinkled old man, 
worn by hard work and poverty, it would not be easy 
to discover the once graduate from Trinity College, 
Dublin, who started in life with bright prospects and 
promises of abundant success. 

He sought his fortune in this country, and for near a 
score of years battled with misfortune and poverty in 
the West. In the State of New Jersey he at last be- 
came the owner of a dairy-farm, and at one time had 
twenty-one cows in his pasture. Hard luck followed 
him there also. His cows died, and he lost his all. 

No longer equal to the fight, he will now sweep the 





, 4 | streets in the city of New York in his old age. 
tained certain mental infirmities, which have hindered | 


—@>—_—_ 
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Dr. V. | 
White, of Harlem, to whom he had told his story, 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expcuses very low. Terms open 
dan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 15, 81. Address J. B.T. MARSH, Sec. 


IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of the New Eng 
i and Conservatory and Colle e of Music is rome 
REE. Apply to_E. TO 
Music Hall, “Boston, Mass. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES, 
251 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
{Me ntion this paper. 


MUSIGAL 


KNOWLEDGE 


yey lets. 
RICE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 245 
Is in s in Your Reach, | State Street, Chicago. 


R 2 A M 8B L E THROUGH OUR 
COUNTRY. 
A new, instructive Geographical Game. 
Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Send for description and liberal terms. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING C¢ 


OUR 
Put up expressly for Card 
ollectors. Contains 50 Elegant Large Chromo Adver- 
pone mrt Cards. All the new de: ‘signs complete in sets, em- 
bracing Gold, Silver, and different bright colored tints, 

tc. Price by mail, postpaid cents. Address AETNA 
1c ARD CO., 119 Fulton Street, NewYork, 











Prof. Rice’s ne wsystem teach- 
es music correctly 40 times 
faster than all other methods, 
accompt’s in3 hours 
Stamp for 4 free 















»., Hartford, Conn, 













IN NEW YORK. By Mrs. | § 
M. T. Johnson, 233 West Sist | 
st. *urchases advantageously | 
made, and all orders by mail 
for both ladies and gentlemen | 


faithfully yoo, to, Send for circular, 


POUTH'’S COMPANION, 
WHAT'S SAVED IS GAINED. 
Workingmen w illeconomize by employi ng Dr. Pierce's 
| Medicines, is easant Purgative Pellets” and 
“Golden Medical Discove y” cleanse the blood and sys- 
tem, thus preventing fevers and other serious disea 


and ae all serofulous and other humors. Sold by 
drugs s 


Relerence 











COOD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 





Pieces including the vocal gems from the Comic Operas | 


of OLIVETTE, THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
TAYLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together with 
Polkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, étc., and all for 20cts. 
Satisfaction quaranteed, Postage stamps taken, 

. HATHAWAY, 339 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


IN- -DOOR GARDEN FIXTURES. | 

¢ Wire Flower 
Stands, Flower Pot 
Brackets, Rustic 
Baskets, Aquari- 
ums, Entirely new 
fancy Flower Pots, 








for window gardens, New Catalogue with nearly 2% 
oe ations with club a S 
D. JONES & Co., \ 


Agents a. 
PRESIDENT CARFIELD 


issued since his election, “From Log Cabin to 
White House, **? by author of “Pioneer Boy,” “Bob- 
bin Boy,” &c. incliides his assassination and death. 
Over 450 pages, $1.0. Fascinates old and young. One 
Agent says, “/ never saw anything take like it.” Send 
& cents for C: = assing Book and help supply the de- 
mand, JAS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington Street, Boston, 





hington St., Boston, Mass, 





THE NEW PRIZE 


‘DEMAS LATHE & SCROLL SAW 





The old style Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw has proved 
so satisfactory that the maker has improved bony its 
plan. We now introduce to our subscribers this im- 
prov ed machine. It willbe knownas the Prize Demas 
Cash prizes of $950 00 are offered to those executing the 
best specimens of work onthe machine, The Ist prize 
so down to $25 00. 








25000 in cash; 2nd, $150 00; 


is 
ticulars and rules for competitor $s go with each machine, 
svery machine or part thereto is thoroughly inspected 
be fore leaving the factory. 
fhe 


above cutis ane 
s of this machin 
) SIONS AND CAPACITY OF MACHINE :—Height 
from floor to top of lathe bed, 2714 in.; to centres 30 in.; 
to top of saw table, 32 in.; length of lathe bed, 24% in.; 
it will turn a piece 16 in, long nang 5 in. in diameter: di- 
ameter ot balance wheel, 14 in.; weight, 11 Ibs.3 stroke of 
crank, 4 in.; size of lathe spindle, 7-16; short rest, 4 in. 
long; Iong rest, 12 in. long; stroke of scroll saw, 1% 3 
it will cut 144 in. thie k, if necessary, but Lin. practically, 
and swing 20 in. in the clear; it has tilting table, which is 
ground and polished; the ways to the lathe table are also 
ground and polishe din fact, it is so finished that it will 


act representation of the pro- 
















do just as fine work and just as satisfactory as any $50 00 


lathe saw. 


Weight, 50 pounds. 
diameter, 


Emery wheel 4inchesin 


We send with each machine: 
5 Turning Tools, 
12 Saw Blades, 
3 Drill Points, 
= 30 Designs. 


This machine is very securely packed, and can be sent 


with as much safety by freight'as by express, which will 
make the transportation charges much less; these 
charges are paid by the purchaser, 

The price of this machine complete is $8.00. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


Lowest prices ever Known 
on Breee Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
| Ci N ‘ OUR $I5 SHOT. GUN 
at greatly reduce 
Send. sts oe } y 
“es Illu 


etc..e very re qquisite | | 


railed free for 2 3c, +. nd } 


The Only Life of 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for 


, measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 


for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & CoO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 





Self-Instruction. Pitmansystem. 
| SHORTHAN e@ Send 15 cents for the “Hlustrated 
Shorthand Writer.”. N. Y. School of Phonography, 
737 137 Broadway, New York City. ‘ 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 certs. 
| 40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
} JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


CHICAGO SCALE co., 


Y 151 South Jefferson Street 
$ 2-Ton Wagon 
aittle Detectiv Send for Price s 
Special terms to Dealers. 








he 








ales Warranted, 























s. Cata 1 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main street, CINCINNATI, 0: 
| ones 
| * REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHLO, 


| Has a wonderful means of permanent cure for the preva- 






lent disease, CATARRU. The discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the uleers healed, and the feartul rav- 
| ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs’ 
( rh S weifle. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail, Valuable treatise sent tree. 


Address Rev. 


. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio, 













Prevent Accidents 
from slipping. The hand- 
est Car- 
Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel, in which is se 
cured a plating of richly 
moulded Rubber. Dur: wbility w ar: 
ranted. Illustrated circular fr 
RUBBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Bostou, Mass. 


World’s ONLY 





Vanuracturer of 





rn het Y. ALL STYLES and SIZES for 
valids and Cripples, 

Self-propuision by use of hands only in 
| Street or house, Comfort.durability and 
| ease of movement unequalled. VPaten- 
| tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
Nustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
me ntton Youth s ompanto n, 


rs oa nv ae 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
pants superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of 810 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six. months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is notatlected 
by cold, heat or moisture, 

‘Price by mail for Health 
r Nursing Corsets, S150: 

Coraline or bklexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25, 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 
cord, _Warner saig'g 

72 Broadway, 


COLGATE g 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

“Golden Medical Discovery” is a concentrated, 
alterative, or blood-cleansing remedy, that wins golden 
opinigns from all who use it for any humor, from the 
common pimple, blotch, or eruption, to the formidable 
scrotulous swelling, or uleer. Internal fever, soreness 


» N.Y. 














The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 
to the skin, is very remark- 
able. 








potent 





and ulceration, yield to its benign influences, Con- 
sumption, which is but a serotulous affection of the 
lungs, may, in its early s +s, be cured by atree use of 





this God-given reme dy. 





sarticle on consumption and 


its treatment in Part IIL. ot the World's Dispensary 
Dime series of pamphlets, costs two stamps, post-paid. 
Address Sad a a MEDICAL ASSsOCI- 


ATION, Buffalo, N 


Goodell’s White Mountain 


APPLE PARING, GORING & SLICING MACHINE 





This is the Simplest and most Perfect Ma- 
chine ever made! 

The introduction of this machine last year 
revolutionized the Apple Parer trade of this country. 
The old style of geared parers have so completely 
petered out, that it would be hard work to give them to 
any one that was posted, You see our White Moun- 
tain Machine is just exactly what you want. It will 
pare any =~ of apple, and do it betier than any other 


altogether 


parer. It will take out the core and leave the meat of 
the apple all sliced, but in one piece, just nice for pies or 
dumplings, and in the best possible shape for ary ving or 


evaporating. It is the Machine does the work: 
can use it as well as an adult, and it will Pare, 
and Slice a bushel of apples just as the fruit comes 
from the trees in fifteen minutes, and do it just 
splendid. Every Machine Warranted as Repre- 
sented. GOODELL COMPANY, 

Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N N. 





H. 





As we are having some inquiries for the 1881 Demas, 
we would say that this machine is no longer made. The 
Prize Demas is substituted for it, and is a superior 
machine. It has no Buzz Saw; the Buzz Saw was not a 
necessary attachment, as it did no work that could not 
be done équally as well with the Scroll Saw, 


PERRY MASON &«& CO., 
PUBLISHERS Yourtfi’s COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 


men, and from cordial co-operation with them. 

Charles Francis Adams has illustrated this trait by a 
singular incapacity to understand Abraham Lincoln’s 
greatness, and his pre-eminence in his own Cabinet. 

John Adams, the founder of the family, with all his 
mental power and patriotism, fellinto similar blunders. 
His letters show a wonderful sagacity in comprehend- 


IN Scotland the topic of a sermon or discourse of any 
kind is called by old- fashione od folks “‘its ground,” or as 
they would say, “its grund.” An old woman, bustling 
into the kirk rather late, found the preacher had com- 
menced, and opening her Bible, nudged he or next neigh. 
bor, with the inquiry, ‘‘What’s his grund?” Oh,” re- 
joined the other, who happened to be a brother- minis. 
ter, and therefore a privileged critic, ‘he’s lost his 
grund long since, and he’s just swimming.” 





Por Beauty of eg Saving Labor, ¢ 
ness, Durability «& heapness. Unequa 
1ORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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OUR DEAD PRESIDENT. 


Gone where prayer is no more needed, 
Gone where pain is felt no more: 
Where the hidden wound is healed, 
And life’s vain parade is o’er; 
Where no trumpet stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, the vale, or hill, 
Where the sun-blaze never scorches, 
Where the sea winds never chill. 
He has gone; the distant nations 
Bow with us to mourn his loss; 
Gone, the leader of the people, 
Gone, the soldier of the cross, 


Gon 





»s the youth who dared the conflict 
i aster’s name; 

; the hero of the battle; 

e: the martyr, in the flame; 

the son shall find the mother, 

« the mother finds the son, 

the Christian housel i gathers, 


Early for his ¥ 
Gon 
( 






There 
In Christ's beauty, one by one. 
e has gone, and distant nations 
tow with us to mourn his less; 
Gone, the leader of the people, s 
Gone, the soldier of the cross, 








Where the bond is never sever 
Parting, clasping, sob and moan; 

Midnight wate Ring: twilight weeping; 
Joyless noontide, all are done 

There, the morn shall wake in gladness, 
There, the rioon the joy proton 








| to the side of a virtue—consists in 
regard for string and paper. 

He positively winces as though from bodily 
| pain when he sees a thoughtless urchin pull out 
his knife in order to solve the Gordian knot. No 
string must be cut. It must be carefully untied. 

He is politeness itself to fellow-passengers in 
railway carriages if he perceives them angrily 
|tugging at the entangled ligature of parcel or 
| packet. 

He blandly proffers his own assistance to aid in 
the unravelment, and smiling satisfaction beams 
from his kindly countenance as the obstinate knots 
yield to the touch of his patient fingers. 

His pockets contain an odd assortment of twine 
of every length, quality and description. Any 
piece that has been discarded and cast aside, he 
instantly secures and adds to his hoard. 

Equally great is his respect for paper. He tears 
off the unsoiled half-sheets of letters sent to him, 
and uses them for his own private correspondence ; 
and is equally careful concerning the brown pa- 
per he receives as a cover to parcels. While liber- 
al in many matters, he thus shows his prudently 
economic habits. 


+> 
THE FOLLIES OF PETTY PRINCES. 
The destruction of the petty principalities of 
Germany was a gain to civilization and todecency. 
The great princes aped the court of France. 
little prince 


Every 
and there were hundreds of them, 
ruling over kingdoms which a man could almost 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


an economical | sheet, of course, when cut, contains a hundred 
This is done by a girl with a large pair 
of shears, cutting by hand being preferred to that of 


staips. 


machinery, which method would destroy too many 
stamps. 

They are then passed to other squads, who in as 
many operations perforate the sheets between the 
stamps. Next they are pressed once more, and 
then packed and labelled aud stowed away in an- 
other room, preparatory to being put in mail-bags 
for despatching to fulfil orders. 

If a single stamp is torn, or in any way muti- 
lated, the whole sheet of one hundred is burned. 
About five hundred thousand are burned every 
week from this cause. 

For the past twenty years not a single sheet has 
been lost, such care has been taken in counting 
them. During the progress of manufacturing the 
sheets are counted eleven times. 


<~o————— 
For the Companion. 
AUTUMN RIPE. 


The breezy Autumn days have come,— 
The closing year,—how splendid! 
By mead or wood, where’er we roam, 
What countless hues are blended. 
Afar and near ripe fruits appear, 
The cool waves show white edges; 
How soft the sky, fleet clouds drift by, 
The crickets haunt the hedges. 
Heigh O! the south winds blow, 
And sly “Bob White” is calling! 


His rataplan the partridge drums 
On hill with sunlight flooded ; 

The garden glows with grapes and plums, 
With when are stubbles studded ; 





walk around before breakfast—imitated the great 


princes. All lived in extravaganee, and some of | 





ee 


And the daylight die 







rg 
Idier of the battle, | 
t pilgrim from the road, 
u royal soul to glory, 
Gone, a soul redeemed to God, 





+e 
| 
For the Companion, 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S CONSOLA- 
TION. | 

Those who saw President Lincoln's serious side 
could best testify to the breadth of his great na- 
ture. lived in whom the chords 
reverent tenderness, were so 


Few men have 
of humor, and of 
equally tuned, and in whom both were so exqui- 
sitely fine. 

During the war, when to the cares of a dis- 
tracted nation on his mind and heart, was added 
the keen sorrow of his son's death, and for the al- 





most hopeless sickness of his boy Robert (the | 
present Secretary of War), Mrs. Rebecea R. Pom- 
eroy was detailed by Miss Dix from hospital duty | 
to go to the White House as nurse. 

While she watched by Robert's bedside, the 
President sat in the sick-room, night after night, 
sleepless, and waiting with a father’s agony of 
hope and fear. ‘The life of the little boy hung in 
even balance, and he would not go away. 

Much of that time the nurse and the 
President could converse, without disturbance to 
the patient, and the themes on which Mr. Lincoln 
was then most ready to speak were dear and 
familiar to the Christian woman who shared his 
visils with his son. 

Gradually he led her to relate the story of her 
life, and of her religious experience. 


weary 





The narra- | 
tion charmed him, and it was not strange that it 
should, for Mrs. Pomeroy had herself known sor- 


row, and there was a history of consecration in 
the way Divine comfort came to her. | 

The next night he begged her to tell him the 
same story again, not omitting a single particular. | 
On the third night he wanted to hear it again. 

For four nights—till the disease of his child took 
a favorable turn—that recital of a Christian's 
trials and trust was asked for and repeated to the 
anxious, sorrowing President, soothing his painful 
suspense, and teaching him the mysteries of resig- 
nation and patience. 

He felt his need to learn the lesson, and would 
ask for explanations as the story went on, and 
eagerly sought to know how she had put herself 
into God's hands, and how her faith found its re- 
ward. 

His interest did not cease when the danger was 
past, and his son was saved; but he retained Mrs. 
Pomeroy through the lad’s convalescence, and as 
if longing for more instruction, he carried her 
daily to her hospital duties himself, and made her 
tell him the words of peace and hope she breathed 
over the dying soldiers, and how she pointed them 
to Christ. 

Often she saw him, at short intervals of respite 
in his crowded days, lying on his lounge, reading 
the Bible that had belonged to his mother; and 
once, when he asked her what part of the Bible 
she loved the best, she replied that it was “The 
Psalms.” 

“They are the best,” he 


| 


said. “IL find 
thing in them for every day in the week.” 

When Robert was well, Mrs. Pomeroy went to 
the White House But she has never 
forgotten those days of President Lincoln's afflie- 
tion, or ceased to feel grateful that she could aid 
him in his wise and earnest search for consolation 
at the only true Source. 

+e 
THE “TWINE” MAN. 

There are few people who do not exhibit some 
trait which causes them to be regarded as whimsi- 
eal. 


some- 


no more. 





A writer in Chambers’s Journal gives the 
following illustration of a man with a “trait :” 


Mr. R— is a thorough man of business, 
prompt, exact and punctual, yet possessing a 
heart that beats with generous sympathy, and a 
hand that knows how to give liberally. 

His donations to charities are munificent; 
and many a care-burdened soul, many a troubled 
mind, owes to him a gratitude too deep for utter- 
anee. 

His peculiarity—which, however, leans greatly 


| cial island and built a citadel upon it. 


three hundred gunners defended a potato-patch, | 1). said there had been a heavy storm one night at about 


| was not the time of the year for cherries. 


| other round; but ILlis Highness, no longer serene, 






them in gross sensuality. Their subjects were ex- | 
pected to exhibit two virtues, namely, to obey and | 
to pay. The follies of some ot these petty rulers 
were so extravagant as to be ludicrous. | 


One of them, Count William, formed an artiti- 
It was | 
elaborately constructed, aecording to the science | 
of military engineering. It and its garrison of | 


a cabbage-garden, and a small observatory with a 
worthless telescope in it. | 
Another prince, one Gunther, ruled over seventy- | 
five thousand men, women and children, who lived | 
on sixteen geographical square miles. He built a 
palace with three hundred and fifty rooms, and | 
adorned each room with several clocks. His ex- | 
ercise was to wind up each clock. 
The prince was not without humor. ‘Travellers 
passing through his little capital were invited to 
the court theatre. On one occasion, a Prussian | 
major was sitting by the side of the prince in his 
box, smoking a clay pipe, as the fashion was. | 
The play was a dull one. 

“How do you like it?” asked the prince. 

“Surpassing well, your serene highness,” an- 
swered the major, with the courtesy of a courtier. 
“T should be sorry not to have an opportunity of 
seeing the piece again.” 

When the play was concluded the prince shouted 
from his box, “Iley! hey there! Here’s a Prus- 
sian major who wants to see the play again; act 
it through once more.” And the tired performers 
were forced to repeat the whole play. 

Prince Gunther prided himself on his ability as 
a wrestler, and frequently exhibited his dexterity 
before his subjects. Of course, his antagonists 
were too good courtiers not to let themselves be 
thrown. But on one occasion the prince met with 
his match. 

Seeing in his park a stout farmer, the prince 
challenged him to wrestle. The farmer accepted, 
and ina minute Ilis Serene Highness was flung 
sprawling on the ground. 

“IT slipped on a cherry-stone!” exclaimed the 
mortitied prince, with un oath, forgetting that it 






The farmer intimated his willingness to try an- 


flew at him with doubled fists. The by-standers 
in vain shouted to the farmer to allow the prince 
to trip him up. But he, being no courtier, entered 
into the game of fisticuffs with zeal. At last, Tis 
Highness, with bruised nose and blackened eye, 
screamed to his guard, “Off with him to prison!” 
and the victor paid the penalty of wrestling with 
a prince by a fortnizht’s confinement. 

Another of these princes lived so extravagantly 
that at last his whole income would not pay the 
interest on his debts. Then he resorted to fraud 
in order to raise money. He mortgaged a forest 
of tive hundred acres, which had no existence. 
Ile pawned his villages by making the school- 
children subscribe the names of their fathers to 
bonds binding them with him to pay interest. 

At last, his crimes became so cnormous that the 
Emperor Joseph II. of Austria had him tried. | 
On his conviction he was sentenced to ten years’ | 
mprisonment. When he came out of prison, he | 
could afford to keep only one horse, One day his | 








solit: attendant announced that there was no 
hay in the loft and no money in the purse. 

“Well, well,” answered the prince, “take out the 
horse and give it a mouthful of fresh air!” 


"4 





+> 


POSTAGE STAMPS. | 
Some thin; 
the ingenuity and labor required to make them. 
Postage stamps, for instance, are in everybody's | 
mouth, except the 
sponge, but scarcely any one knows how they are 
manufactured. In printing them, steel plates are 
used, on which two hundred stamps are engraved. 
Two men are kept hard at work covering them 
with the colored inks and passing them to a man 
and girl, who are equally busy at printing them 
with large rolling hand-presses. 








wise ones’, who use a wet | 


After the small sheets of paper upon which the 
two hundred stamps are engraved have dried 
enough, they are sent into another room and 
| gummed. 





position, made of the powder of dried vegetables 

mixed with water, which is better than any other 
| material, for instance gum arabic, which cracks 
| the paper badly. 


| The gum used for the purpose is a peculiar com- 





|" hat similar to that used tor bank notes. 


about an hour, they are put between sheets of 
pasteboard and pressed) by hydraulic presses, ca- 
pable of applying a weight of two thousand 
pounds. ° 


The paper is also of a peculiar texture, some- | 
Atter having been again dried, this time on lit- | the names. The new lease for three lives was executed 
tle racks, which are fanned by steam power for | 


| ant 


(er quivering oats the white down floats, 
The swallows flock together, 
And man and beast their senses feast 
This glorious harvest weather. 
Heigh O! the south winds blow, 
And sly “Bob White” is calling! G. B. G. 


«o> 
A PERILOUS POSITION. 

Those who work among the oil wells are often ex- 
posed to dangers. One of these oilmen, whose hair 
turned white during a night of terror, related his ex- 
perience to a correspondent of the Philadelphia Times. 


midnight, and as usual with the oil-country residents, he 
arose and looked from the window to see if any tanks 
had been struck by lightning. A bright glare in the 
sky convinced him that a large tank of oil was on fire a 
few miles distant, and he went back to sleep, determined 
to go to the fire at noon and see the first overflow. 


You know that when a twenty-five-thousand barrel 
iron tank of oil has been on tire for twelve or fourteen 
hours, the burning oil will boil up and flow over the 
sides just like a kettle of soap. 

At two o'clock the first grand overflow occurred. As 
I stood on the hillside, I heard a man shout, ‘She's 
coming,” and saw pipe-line men running away from 
the tank for their lives. 

L heard a rumbling sound inside the tank and didn’t 


| know what it meant, but a few seconds after I saw ful- 


ly five hundred barrels of burning oil shoot up from 
the tank and boil over the sides. 

It was grand beyond description, and I stood and 
watched it in silence. The burning oil floated down 
acreek for a mile, burning a saw-mill, numerous oil- 
wells and tanks, buildings, and everything within reach 
of its devastating breath. 

When the flow had partly subsided, it was found 
that a second twenty-five-thousand barrel iron tank had 
been set on fire by the overflow of burning oil. 1 ven- 
tured down behind the burning tanks to get a better 
view from the lower side. 

While trying to avoid a pool of burning oil, I fell 
into a mud-hole, or sort of quicksand, and stuck fast. 
My utmost endeavors were of no availin extricating 
myself from the hole. I yelled at the top of my voice, 
but so great was the roar of the burning tanks that my 
voice sounded weak and far away. 

I struggled until exhausted, and then lay back and 
rested. 
in the clear blue sky. 

Great billows of smoke would go surging upwards 
hundreds of feet, and float away into space, their som- 
bre hues turned to snowy whiteness. 

I thought the boys would miss me and search for me. 


= 





Suddenly I heard the sound of a cannon, and saw a col- | 


umn of flame and smoke shoot up from one of the 
tanks. 

The truth came upon me like a bolt of lightning, and 
I was aimost stricken senseless by the thought. 
United Pipe-Line men were firing cannon-balls through 
the first tank to draw off the oil and prevent a second 
overflow. 

What a conviction came upon me! 
of seconds. 


It was a matter 
[tried to shout, but the words would not 
come. With the strength of despair I struggled to get 
free. The quicksand held me with the grip of death. 

All at once I saw a little stream of burning oil run- 
ning slowly down towards me. My time had come, I 
thought, and I must be burned to death by inches. The 
earth was dear to me then—dearer than ever before— 
and I turned to get a look atthe sunlight and the bright 
world once more. 

The stream of burning oil, now grown larger, was 
almost upon me. The earthand all things earthly faded 
away, and all was dark. 

When I came back to consciousness, I was lying in 


| my own room with my friends around me. The boys said 
| that in following the supposed course of the overflowed 


oil they came upon me and rescued me just ae the burn- 
ing stream was about to dash upon me. was sick a 
long while, and when I got well I found my hair as 
white as you see it now. 
a + — 
THE LAWYER AND THE QUAKER. 

The plain garb and quiet manner of a Quaker often 

cover a great deal of shrewdness. He who thinks 


are so common that few apprehend | iyat the head shaded by the broad-brimmed hat is ea- 


sily duped will rise from the attempt ‘ta wiser man.” 
An English lawyer of large fortune once had it made 
very plain to him that a Quaker may be in simplicity a 
child, while a man in wit. The lawyer owned a large 
estate, worked by tenant-farmers to whose interest he 
was selfishly indifferent. 


Among his tenants was a Quaker. The farm which 
he leas¢d was so unproductive that he applied to the 
lawyer for «a reduction of rent. he application was 
refused. The Quaker then asked that he be allowed to 
surren-er his lease. That, too, was refused. 

“Wilt thou, then,” said the shrewd Quaker, know- 
ing the grasping disposition of his landlord, “give me 
a longer lease, that I may endeavor to make the land 
more profitable?” 

The landlord not only consented to this request, but 





was so pleased that he agreed to reduce the rent half a | 


guinea per acre. 
In England a lease is frequently drawn so as to run 


during the lives of certain persons selected for their ap- | 





parent longevity. The Quaker, requesting that his own 
life be omitted from the lease, as he considered it a pre- 
carious one, suggested the names of three persons. 
The lawyer was so overjoyed at leasing his land for 
a long and remunerative term, that he readily accepted 








and the old one cancelled. 
A fortnight afterward the lawyer-landlord was sur 
prised at receiving a call from his simple Quaker-ten 
nt. His surprise changed to mortification as the Qua 
ker, handing him the lease, said quiet 





ly,— 
“Friend, | have done with thee and thy land. May 


How beautiful the great pillar of black seemed | 


The | 


OCT. 13, 1881. 


thou gavest me 
thee well.” 

The lawyer soon learned that the three men whose 
names had been inserted in the lease were at the time 
under sentence of death, and in the jail of an adjoining 
county. The day before the Quaker called to surren- 
der his lease they had been hanged. 


are all gone; they are no more. Fare 





In this case of “diamond cut diamond,” disgust at 
the selfishness of the landlord should not blind us to 
the Quaker’s deceit. He, doubtless, thought it justifia- 
ble shrewdness. But the true code of morals stamps it 
as an immoral trick. The Quaker both suppressed the 
truth and suggested a lie. ‘He must havea long spoon 
that eats with the devil,” was, perhaps, the old 
proverb that ran in the lawyer’s mind, as he laid aside 
the returned lease. And that is the moral of the anec- 
dote to all who are grasping. 


“POSSUM,” 

Among the negro aphorisms which compliment the 
| cunning of the opossum are the following: “Dar’s right 
| sharp good schoolin’ in de tail of a *possum; nebber let 

go a thing long as dar’s a chance lef’.”””. “De ‘coon puts 


up de bes’ fight, but de "possum is heap de smarter an’ 
is got de bes’ edication.” An anecdote told by a cor- 
respondent of Forest and Stream humorously illus- 
trates these two aphorisms : 


Our barber is six feet in height, and is passionately 
fond of bunting. ‘To enjoy this fascinating pastime he 
will mount anything in the shape of horse-flesh. 

Not long ago Lewis determined to go hunting. After 
seeking in vain to obtain a herse he hired a reflective 
mule from a colored brother. Mounted, his long legs 
— touched the ground, as the little mule cantered 
along. 

Lewis was in high spirits. The moon, at her full 
shone in resplendent glory. His well-trained dogs at 
his heels bayed joyously over the prospect of a race 
after some cunning old fox 

Soon the oldest dog takes a sniff of the ground, and 
announces by a deep-mouthed bay that he scents prey 
and away he goes, followed by the whole pack. i 

Lewis, thanks to the activity of his mule, kee 
up. Suddenly the dogs fiercely 
log. 7 

Lewis rides up to find a large opossum seated in the 
forks of the fallen tree, growling defiance at his foes. 
Encouraged by the presence of their master the dogs 
seize and drag the prey to the ground. 

Visions of **baked ’possum and tater” floated through 
Lewis’ brain so vividly that he dismounted and rescued 
the ’possum from the hounds. 

Knowing the creature’s art of feigning death, he de- 
termined to break his neck. This he thought he had 
done, and satisfied that the brute was dead, he tied him 
on behind, and proceeded on his hunt. He had not gone 
far before his little mule stopped short, and seemed to 
reflect for a moment. 

Then, as though stricken with St. Vitus’ dance, he 
commenced capering wildly over the wire-grass. 7 

“Whoa! whoa! mule! Whoa!” yelled Lewis 
**who-o-o-eh!” ss , 


But he wouldn’t whoa, but fanned the air rapidly 
with his hind legs, and Lewis was shot out of the sad 
die, over his head, to mother earth, splitting the wire 
grass with his head, ‘tas boats are sometimes by a wan 
ton whale.” E 

Mule gets away from the saddle by slipping through 
the girth, runs a short distance, stops, turns around, 
and snorts vigorously. Lewis rises, rubbing his bruises, 
catches the mule, looks around for his saddle, and lo! 
the opossum is running away with it. 

The cause of his disaster was apparent. Roused 
from his feigned death, the "possum had commenced 
tickling the mule’s flanks with its shar claws, which 
performance resulted in the collision between Lewis 
and his mother earth. 

Catching up with the varmint, Lewis turned him 
loose to wander at his will. And he declares that he 
never will believe a dead ‘possum again. 





ps well 
bay something in a 





“> — 
ROUT OR ROOT, 

Against a jury’s ignorance and a lawyer’s careless- 
ness, the most scholarly judge is powerless to save a 
case. We find in an exchange this instance of a suit at 
| law in a Pittsburgh (Pa.) court, in whicha differenceof 
| pronunciation cost the county of Allegheny eight hun- 
dred dollars. A farmer brought complaint for the 
| breaking of a “foot-log” bridge across a creek in con- 
sequence of which one of his children was drowned. 


_ The counsel for the defendant, in his address to the 
| jury stated, that ‘if the plaintiff knew the route (pro 

nouncing the word rout) over which the child crossed 
the creek was dangerous, and had not sent her over an 
other route, the county could not be held responsible 
for any damages which ensued.” 

This evidently struck Judge Kirkpatrick as being 
pretty sound logic, for in his charge to the jury he re- 
peated the statement. ‘Unfortunately for the county, 
the judge adopted the pronunciation for the word route 
preferred by a great many men of culture, and informed 
the jury that “if the plaintiff knew the route (root) 
was dangerous,” ete., the county could not be held re 
sponsible. : 

The jury retired, and much to the surprise of all the 
attorneys who had watched the case, soon brought in a 
verdict of eight hundred dollars for the plaintiff. 

A few days afterward, a lawyer happened to meet 
one of the jurymer in the court-house rotunda, and al 
most the first question asked was,— 

“How in the world did you jurymen reconcile your 
verdict with the judge’s charge?” ~ : 

“Why,” responded the late juror, ‘we had no trouble 
on that score. The judge informed us that if the plain 
tiff knew the root was dangerous, the county was not 
liable. Now, all of us knew it was nota root which 
broke and caused the child's death, but a rotten log, 
and we could not return a different verdict.” 








+e 


“FULL INSIDE.” 
In ancient times a 


crocodile item like this would 
have been magnified into a first-class “dragon” story— 
like the fable of the sea-monster that came to eat An 
dromeda, or the one of 
“Wantley's dragon who ate barns 
As if they were geese and turkey 
A Southern paper records the death of this huge croco 
dile. He was a Florida celebrity, and had been named 
| “Old Joe,” He was killed in October, 1880. 






ind churches 





Since 1857, Old Joe had frequented an island near the 
old United States Marine Hospital, at the junction of 
the St. Marks and Wakulla Rivers, in Wakulla County. 
This island, which was the home of the monster, has 
been known as ‘‘Joe’s Island” for many years. 

The old fellow, who has beena target for innumerable 
| harmless shots all his life, at last fell a victim to the 
skill of Mr. James L. Oliver. 

When dissected his stomach contained a hog weigh- 
ing about seventy-five pounds, five large six-by-eight 
inch chunks of wood, three lime-rocks, weighing about 
three or four pounds each, and a chcp-axe, with a small 
| piece of handle, it being mostly digested. 
| The axe was used by fishermen for cutting the heads 
| of fish off, and being missed, it was supposed some one 
| had stolen it. His length was only thirteen feet, his 

eircumference that of a lard-tierce. ” 
When first noticed on the “Island of Joe’ he was a 
large alligator, forty-four years ago. Heat times would 
| disappear for months, and once for two or three years, 
| but when he returned would take up his abode ‘on or 
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The next thing is to cut the sheets in half; each | thee have all the success thou deservest. The lives | near “Joe’s Island,” his old home. 
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For the Companion. 


DAMARIS BROWN. 


Damaris Brown is a wooden doll, 
Three inches round, and ten inches tall; 


Her cheeks are chubby, her nose is flat, 
And very old-fashioned her Leghorn hat; 
Her gown is of calico, apple green, 

Her slippers the queerest ever was seen; 
She wears an apron that once was white, 
And the children call her a perfect fright. 





Damaris Brown Was my Grandma's doll— 
Three inches round,gind ten inches tall, 

A perfect beauty, my Grandma thought, 
When with her savings the doll she bought, 
At number twenty, Commercial Row, 
On Grandma's birthday so long ago; 


“Too pretty to play with,” said Grandma dear, 


So she laid her away with loving care. | 


Grandma remembers the story well; 
Often and often I’ve heard her tell 
How she kis 
Alas! 
Wrapped her in tissue paper soft, 
Turning and peeping, oft and oft; 
That was how she was handed down 





ed her, and how she sighed,— 


she sacrificed love to pride; 





From Grandma to me—Damaris Brown, 
+o 
For the Companion, 

WHAT A LITTLE BLACKBIRD DID. 

Not a real blackbird, with wings and feathers— 
oh no! Just a little six-year-old West Indian girl, 
who was spending her first winter in New Eng- 
land. 

Uncle Ned called her “Blackbird,” because of 
her dark skin and black eyes and hair, just as he 
valled his own little daughter ‘‘Bluebird,”’ because 
of her blue eyes and fair skin, and the blue rib- 
bons which always tied back her yellow curls. 

Her name was Marguerita, but it seemed so 
long a name for such a mite of a girl, that it was 
soon shortened into Margie. Her mamma had 
died in Cuba not many months before, and her 
papa, being much away from home, and, besides, 
fearing the climate was unhealthy for his little 
dark daughter, had sent her to stay for a time 
with grandpapa, grandmamma and Auntie Say. 

Everything was strange and wonderful to Mar- 
gie in this new home; just as everything would be 
strange and wonderful to you, little friend, if your 
own papa were to send you away and away to 
dwell in Cuba. 

One night something happened more wonderful 
than all else, as Margie found, when, on awaking 
in the morning, she trailed her long flannel night- 
dress to the window, where Auntie Say sat writ- 
ing a letter for the morning’s mail. 

Lo, the ground outside was white as white could 
be! 

The fence-pickets had on tiny, pointed, 
caps, and the gate-posts larger ones. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Margie, hopping first on one 
wee brown foot and then on the other; ‘is it sug- 
ar, Auntie Say ? or feathers ?” as some big white 
flakes floated airily past the window. 

“Neither,” said Auntie Say, laughing. 

“Will it stay always ?” asked Margie. 

“Oh no,” replied Auntie Say; “it will soon go 
off again.” 

At which Margie stopped hopping, 


white 


and her 


round dark face grew very sober. ‘It is so 
pretty,” she said; “I wish it wouldn't, don’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said Auntie Say, absently, writing away 


at her letter. 

Alf that forenoon Margie watched the snow- 
flakes, which came whirlfng down out of the gray 
sky, as if they each had something to do and were 
in the greatest hurry to get it done. 

It was the first snow-storm this little Cuban girl 
had ever seen. 

After dinner the cheery sun came out and drove 
the dull gray clouds away. Grandmamma tied a 
scarlet tippet about Margie’s small brown ears, 
pulled on leggins and mittens, and let her go to 
play in the snow for half an hour. 

The hall-door opened and shut a great many 
times as Margie tripped out and in again. 

“What can the child be up to?” asked grand- 
papa, trying to get an after-dinner nap in his easy- 
chair. 

“T don’t know,” said grandmamma, who was a 
little deaf. “I guess she isn’t in mischief.” 

And presently grandpapa fell asleep and forgot 
all about it. 

But that evening, when Margie was snugly 
tucked away in bed, and Auntie Say was enter- 
taining some musical friends in the parlor, the 
Strangest thing happened. The musical friends, 
with Auntie Say, were singing away with might 
and main, when—— 

Drop! drop! drop! came something from 
above, and in the wink of an eye, the drops 
ran into a stream, and the stream ran directly 
into Auntie Say’s silken lap. 

“Why-ee!” cried she, jumping up in great 
haste. 

Patter! patter! patter! this time down upon 





| Prof. Kerr’s bald head, and the cnn, turning 
his face to the ceiling in amazement, caught the 
trickling stream full in his two eyes! 

What confusion there was! One lady screamed 
“Fire!” at the top of her lungs. 

“Tt isn’t fire,” cried Auntie Say 
what it is.” 

“It seems to me like water,” said Prof. 
wiping his face. 

Auntie Say hastened away, lamp in hand. Mar- | 
gie’s little room was directly over the parlor. | 
Auntie Say ran in, and hidden away in one cor- 
ner, What do you guess she found ? 

A little heap of snow, all water-soaked now, 
running fast away through the carpet, 


; “but I’ll see 





Kerr, 


through | 


; some so we could have it when the rest was all 
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the hii through the parlor-c hie, down on to 
the heads and into the laps below! 

“Why-ee!” cried Auntic Say again. 

“If Lever!” exclaimed grandmamma, who had 
followed. “And that’s what she was doing!” 

A little dark head popped up from the pillows. 
Margie was awake. 


“O Auntie Say!” she said, “I wanted to save 


” 


gone. 
Auntie Say could not scold. She took the round 
brown face between her palms and kissed it. 
“Never mind, dearie,” she said; “but next time 





| you must ask.” 


And Margie was very sure she would. 
ADA CARLETON. 





For the Companion, 


ON THE FLY. 











There little dog Trippy peeps under the gate ; 
Bow, wow, wow! 
So eager to bark that he scarcely can wait; 
Bow, wow, wow! 
As he longs for the passing of wagon or cart, 
On which he can burst, with a roar and a dart, 
That will stir up a dust, and make the folks start. 
Bow, wow, wow! 
IIere little pig Curly appears on the street; 
Wee, wee, wee! 
IIq has strayed from his pen, and is trying his feet; 
Wee, wee, wee! 
Toward him Trippy starts, on a vigilant paw; 
**Go home, now,” he says, *‘ or make ready for war! 
You're the worst little piggy my eyes ever saw!” 
Bow, wow, wow. 





But Curly shies off, with a sniff and a grunt; 
Uff, uff, uff! 

‘**1 don’t like your looks, and, I thank you, I won't!” 
Uff,” uff, uff! 

He's very polite, but decides as he feels ; 

And shows Master Trippy a gay pair of heels, 

With sounds, from his throat, that some people call 

squeals, 

Uff, uff, uff! 

To Trip, in a moment, his duty is plain; 


Bow, wow, wow! 


To drive this bold piggy straight homeward again ; 
Bow, wow, wow! 
So he draws in his breath, and he screws up his face, 
And after pig Curly he dashes, full chase ; 
When off the two go in a furious race. 
Bow, wow, wow! 





Ahead is Miss Pussy, who thinks it no fun, 
Meow, meow, meow! 
If the chase is for her, so she starts on a run; 
Meow, meow, meow! 
And these, as they all seamper madly away, 
Come full upon three little chickens at play, 
Who are scratching at ease in a handful of hay. 
Peep, peep, peep! 
These three little chicks, overwhelmed with surprise, 
Chirp, chirp, chirp! 
Conclude that some lightning had dropped from the 
skies, 
Chirp, chirp, chirp! 
And, their mild little senses deserting them quite, 
They shriek, in their terror, and all take to flight; 
Not stopping to think where they'll get to by night. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp! 


, pyr! Si 
SVEN So 





Thus, on they all go, till they come to a ledge, 
Stop, stop, stop! 
Where the chickens fly, safely, quite over the edge, 
Hop, hop, hop! 
And Pussy drops nimbly, from tree-top to stone, 
But Curly bolts heels over head with a groan; 
Whilst Trippy is left to bewail them, alone. 
On top, top, top! 





That night Trippy sits in a state of disgust; 
Growl, growl, growl! 
For he finds he has swallowed a mouthful of dust; 
Scowl, scowl, scowl! 
And his master has shown him a big pair of shears, 
With which he has threatened to cut off his ears, 
For behaving so badly for one of his years. 
Howl, howl, howl! 











2 Poor Curly limps homeward, a little lame pig; 


Weep, weep, weep! 


And Pussy prowls back with her tail very big; 


Creep, creep, creep! 


Whilst the three travelled chickens unfold quite a tale, 
Of how they were caught in a wonderful gale 
That blew down a great piece of sky on thar tail. 


Cheep, chee _ cheep! 


Mrs. 8. C. ——— 





For the Companion. 
ARCHIE’S PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Forty years or more ago, a little curly-headed 
boy used to listen eagerly while his mother told 
him stories of the sea, which she had heard trom 
her sailor-cousin, Horace Smith. It was better 
than any story out of a book. Horace had actu- 
ally sailed around the world! 

“TI think it ought to say something about him 
in the geography,” said Archie. “It asks, ‘Who 
sailed around the world ?’ and the answer is ‘Capt. 
Cook and Capt. King.’ Why don’t it say Horace 
Smith, too ?” 

“Oh!” replied his mother, “the geography can’t 
tell of all who have done it. 
some of the first ones.” 





“Well,” persisted Archie, “I want folks to know 


Tt only speaks of 


Ithat some of my relations have done it, too. 
And if all the boys and girls in school didn’t 
know it, it was not because Archie didn’t tell them 
often enough. 

He went on a journey with his father and moth- 
er, and the cousins where they visited were in 
school, so Archie went with them. He was a 
smart, bright scholar, and the teacher invited him 
to recite with the others. 

The geography class were in the same lesson he 
and his mother had talked about, and he was 
fairly delighted when the question came to him, 
‘Who sailed around the world ?” In a loud, clear 
voice, that all in the school-room might hear, he 
answered it,— 

“Capt. Cook and Capt. King, 
in, Horace Smith!” 


and mother’s cous- 











| 


| Revolutionary War, which took place on the 





NUT UTS ‘TO CRACK 7 
LIS 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 

a 
YORKTOWN. 











Read the words required in their order, and find a 
prophecy of Washington at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 178P, 
that is specially fulfilled this Centennial year, 

First syllable of a celebrated river; last syllable of a 
name made famous by an eminent statesman, and also 
by aneminent instructor; first letter of an author who 
was also a foreign Minister; first syllable of a President 
whose views of the ‘peculiar institution” were the re- 
verse of Washington’s; subject of a famous ‘Treatise by 
a famous divine of colonial times; first two letters of an 
American river discovered in an attempt to find a 
northwest passage to India; central letter of a territory 
organized during the civil war; first two letters in the 
full name of a President who, when his nomination was 
tirst proposed, refused to listen, saying he was unquali- 
fied for the office; first syllable of a military post 
named for a President; initials familiar to every man in 
a government employ, and to all American citizens. 

E. L. E. 














2 
LETTER ENIGMA. 
“Mother,” and 
names. 
2, In “Pleasures” and *Festivals,” ‘ Pastimes,” 
“Games.” 
3, In “Forests” 


1, In **Home,” those sweetest of 


and 


and “Orchards,” and *Flowers” 


80 
bright. 
4, In “Morning” and “Evening,” and in the dark 
“Night.” 


5, In “Oceans” and “Rivers,” and in the * Deep Sea.” 


6, In Mountain” and *Valley,” and “Meadow” and 
ea 

7, In “Gardens” and “Garlands,” and ‘Festoons” so 
fine. 


8, In “Turkey,” and * Austria,” 

9, In “Ohio” and **lowa,” 

10, In the “Spring Time” 
are blue. 

11, In the “Autumn” 
like gold. 

12, In the ** Winter” 


yet not on the Rhine. 
and in ** Illinois’ too. 
so beautiful, in Skies’? that 


so lovely, in the “Corn” that's 


so chilly, in the “lee” that’s so 


cold, 
13, In the “Thunder,” the ‘ Tempest,” as you 


will 
agree, 
14. At the end of the ‘Forest,” at the top of the 
“Tree.” 
15. In **Mechanics” and “Carpenters,” and others 





quite skilled. 
And now fihd a Que en who was cruelly killed.* 
* Oct., 1793. * NASHUA. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


°° Small beds. 

*3 BF A particular time. 

* 13 3 *# Mistakes, 

ne To fall in drops. 

* 15 5 * Tidings. 

*<¢@ wb? Particles of stony matter. 
7 ee To praise. 

* 8 18 * A carriage on runners. 

* 109 9 * A jaunt. 

20 * * 10 Undermines. 


Zigzags—1 to 10, A general in the 
11 to 20, Delivers up. 
Connected—Tidings the 


British army. 


Americans longed to hear, 


| and did hear on Oct. 19, 1781. 


CyriL DEANE. 
4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. ‘ 
The whole, 32 letters, name an important event in the 
lith of 
October, 1777. 
With the letters ‘composing the 


form two 
hollow squares, as follows : 


whole, 


230 21 8 2 1 9 16 9 #10 
11 22 32 12 
23 26 7 28 
27 4 18 14 

1 17 5 2 2 3 6 31 13 24 


Meaning of words :—2, 30, 21, 8, 20 a delicious article 
of food; 1,17, 5, 25, 29 confidence ; 2, 11, 23, 27,1 an 
important part of the pe ge 22, 26, 4, 29a prepar- 
ation used by pastry cooks; 15, 19, 16,9, 10 a spring; 
3, 6, 31, 18, 24 a parasitic fungus found in’ some grains; 
15, 32, 7, 18, 3a kind of boat; 10, 12, 28, 14, ~ a ag of 
exchange. . BD. 

5. 
CHARADE. 

1. Of Eden’s bowers the poet sung, 
When days were new and carth was young. 
There came I on when twilight had 
In sombre livery all things clad. 

2. A woman in a story’s play 
(Our granddames re: hed it in their day), 
I chose my gown with prudent care 
For qualities that well do wear. 





My whole, with sweet poetic graces, 
Blooms in New England’s rustic places. 
E. L. E. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is a dog’s tail a great novelty? 
ever saw it before. 
What is a button? 
coming off. 
Why is a bookbinder like charity ? 
covers a multitude of faults. 


Because no one 
A small event that is always 


Because he often 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. T MPER 
8 ERepiress 
TAMPER 
»igsfFP?i .p 
2 tare B 
PR AI 8 E 
FL A VOR 
cmur?rr 
ros tEB R 
dbON JON 
BKeea?etes 
LOcus? 
FAM OU 8 
@rmeoeoves8 
ei a24. tcf 


Zigzags—TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 
2. Cardinal Bellarmino. 
3. Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in Jast year’s nest! 

| Longfellow’s “It is not always May.” } 

4. 1, Ram’s-head; 2, maidenhair; 3, eyebright; 4, 
sage; 5, heart’s-ease ; 6, arrow-grass; 7, cane; 8, sickle- 
pod; 9, columbo; 10, poison ivy; 11, be ‘Iiflower ; 12, 
pipe-vine; 13, virgin’s-bower; 14, groundsel ; 15, night: 
shade; 16, f-i-g; 17, yew; 18, floating heart; 19, alli. 





gator pear; 20, aspen. 
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New subscriptions can commence 
year. 
THE COMPANION is 


at any time during the 


ent to subscribers until an explicit 








order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
hould be made in Money-orders, Bank-cheecks or | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 


on your paper can be changed. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Rermember that the Publishers 






must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
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books unless this is done, 

The date as rainst your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters £0 Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
A) ON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





SEPTICAMIA AND PYAEMTA, 


These words became quite familiar to people gen- 
erally during the lasttwo months, especially after 
the formation of the glandular abscess in the late Presi- 
dent’s cheek, which fully settled the question that his 


blood 


posed pus 


had become poisoned by absorption of decom- 
is derived from 
“blood,” 


a fever caused by the absorption into the blood of any 


Repticemia—also written septemia 


words signifying “putrid” and and denotes 
putrid matter 

One may be thus blood-poisoned by putrid substance 
uly, from the body 


as when a physician, in conducting a post-mor- 


from his own bx or of some other 
person, 
into his* 


tem, takes 


thre 
chafe on his finge 
In « 


so change 


often corrupt matter system, 


ugh some unnoticed cut, or chap, or scratch, or 
. 


r. 

very euch case, a fever is set up, and the blood is 
d that it cannot properly fulfil its functions. 
As microse¢ 


pie organisms are always present in putrid 


matter, it is now supposed by most experts that septi- 
They 
multiply with inconceivable rapidity, and live by disor- 
are attached, orin which 


cwtmia is due to the presence of these organisms. 


ganizing that to which they 


they float 

l'ywmia strictly denotes a state of the blood in which 
pus globules float among the blood corpuscles. Vir- 
chow denies that there is any such condition, and 
would have the name abandoned. So would some oth- 
er well-known physicians. 

The New York Medical Record says the etymology 


real nature of the disease. 
but restrict it to 
an intenser form of septicaemia, characterized by chills, 
perspiration, great prostration, vomiting, de- 
lirium and sweet breath. 


conveys a wrong idea of the 


Some others would retain the word, 


profuse 


+> 
Dp MERCHANT. 
father of the 
greeable 


A SURPI 
Max of 


\ustria, must be 





Prince Bavaria, Empress of 
travelling companion, 


from this brief narrative. 


ana 
It is said that dur- 
Vienna Exhibition an amiable 


judging 


ing the Hungarian mer- 


chant, who did not know the Prince, happened to meet 
him in a railway carriage and proceeded to hold pleas- 


int conversation 


THE YOUTH’S 


by her companions laughed very heartily. It is evident | 
that the cat, from observation, had entire ly satistied her- 
self that the girl could not see, and by a process of rea- 

soning decided she could steal a good dinner by this | , 
practical use of her knowledge. | 

a | 

A WEASEL’S STRATEGY. | 

An incident which occurred near Santa Barbara, Cal- | 
ifornia, illustrates the sagacity of the weasel. A gen- 

tleman’s barn was infested with rats, and he 

greatly annoyed by their depredations. They bad been 

gradually disappearing, however, during the past few 

weeks. 


was 
« 


The gentleman finally discovered the cause of their 


| Acid Phosphate. 


the latest Parisian style of dress and bonnet; 
to arrange the hair. 
appliances which only make conspicuous the 


“Favorite 
antee, 
| It will overcome those diseases peculiar to females. 
druggists. 


COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

IN DYSPEPSIA. 
I report very favorable 
lyspepsia and kidney trouble 


| 


results in the treatment of | 
| 
| 


. by the 
F. M. BLODGETY, 


ise of Horsfurd’s 
M.D. 

Boston, { Com, 
+~@r 


A Lady Wants to Know 


anew way 
Millions are expended for artificial 
fact that 
maciation and nervous debility exist. Dr. Picree’s 
Prescription” is sold under a positive 
If used as directed, art can be dispensed with. | 
By | 


guar- 


[Com. 





probable disappearance in a very wide-awake weasel, 
which was engaged at the time in a vigorous combat | 
with an unusually large-sized rat. 

The latter proved too much for his adversary, and 
finally chased his weaselship out of the barn. <A few 
mornings later the gentleman found the same animals 
engaged in a similar battle. | 

The weasel at last ran away, as before, and the rat | 
followed in hot pursuit. This time, however, the 
weasel ran into a hole it had burrowed through a pile | 
of hi 1 ned compost. 








| 
» hole was quite large at the entrance, but the ot 

| ontis t was scarcely large enough to admit the passa 
of the weasel’s body. 
The weasel darted into the hole, with the rat at his | 


heels. A moment later the weasel emerged from the 
other ‘side, ran quickly around the compost pile, and | 
again entered the hole, this time in the enemy’s rear. 

The gentleman, interested in the proceedings, watche a| | 
the place some time, and found that only the weasel | 
came out. 

Digging into the compost, he found the rat quite 
dead and partly eaten. The weasel had arranged his 
trap so that the rat could enter, but, becoming closely 
wedged in the narrow portion of the hole, could be at- 
tacked at a disadvantage and easily killed. 





> 


PRAYING FOR THE PRESIDENT. | 
A touching picture of the late President and Mrs. 
Garfield, during the of prayer held at Long 


Branch, is given by acorrespondent of the Philadelphia 


service 


Times. She was sitting at his side as the strokes from 
the belfry of the 


Protestant-Episcopal Church, almost 
across from the cottage, reached his ears. 

“What are they ringing that bell for?” he asked. 

“That,” said Mrs. Garfield, who had been waiting 
for the surprise, **that’s the church where we are go- | 
ing when you first come down. ‘They’reall going there | 
to pray for you to get well,” and getting on her knees 
she added, **And I’m going to pray, too, James, that it | 
may be soon, for I know already that the other prayer 
has been heard.” 

From where he lay, Garfield could see the carriages 
draw up and group after group goin. He could eve n 
hear the subdued refrain of “Jesus, lover of my soul,’ 
as it was borne by on its heavenward way. 

Thrilled with emotion, a tear trickled down the Pres- 
ident’s face. After a while, a sweet woman’s voice | 
arose, Singing from one of Sir Michael Costa’s noblest 
oratorios. 

“Turn thou unto me and have mercy upon me,” 
the voice, ‘for Iam desolate; Lam desolate and afflict- 
ed; the troubles of my heart are enlarged. Oh, bring | 
thou me out of my distresses, out of my distresses, my | 
God.’ | 
+> 


FROM THE GREEK. 


Thou canst not change one little drop 
t Heaven hath mixed for thee; 
-; sr bitter be the cup, 
thy healing be; 
And in its dregs thy sweetest hope, 
Thy soul at last may see 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


| 


| 


sang | 









nay 


_ 
WELL TURNED. 
**‘We remember one evening,” 


says a writer in the 
London Spectator, ‘an Englishman expressing, more 
forcibly than politely, his abhorrence of the Japanese 
custom of eating raw fish. 

“It was said in the presence of Mr. Iwakura, the son 
of the Japanese Minister, and then resident at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Expressions of disgust were being 
fluently uttered, when Iwakura interrupted the speak- 
er. 

“By the way, what shall we have for supper? 
Wouldn't you like a few oysters? I don’t eat them my- 
self, but’—— The rest was lost in laughter at the keen- 


ness of the repartee.” 
+ 
PUZZLED. 


The Boston Journal tells this amusing anecdote of a 
professor’s ignorance of the fisherman’s business : | 
He was a grave and reverend college professor, and | 
he was enjoying the air on one of the wharves. 





os m going to Vienna,” said the merchant, “to see 
my ehter, Who is well: married there. My son-in- 
law deals in paper and fancy leathe r work, and has a 
ru od trade Ile is very prosperous.’ 

also,” said the good-natured stre anger, “am going 

to see my daughter and son-in-law.’ 

“Ah! Is your son-in-law well-off ?” asked the mer- 
chant 


“Pretty well; 
it is rather tire some. 














alone 

- Is) your daughter rich? 

“Notas rich as she'd like to be.’ 

“She likes to spend a good deal on her toilet?” 

“No, butshe would like to be able to give a great 
ceal in charity.” 

“She's a good woman,” said the merchant, heartily; 
“its to be hoped that your son-in-law’s business will 
improve. Good-by, sir, come to see us,and bring your 
daughter; we shall be happy to make her acquain- 
tance.” 

lhe train arrived at the station at that moment, and 
the traveller whose son-in-law’s business was only 
‘pretty od” was immediately surrounded by grand 

ersonmiages In uniform 

After having politely saluted the amazed merchant 
he stepped into the carriage of the Emperor of Austria. | 
rh vod father-in-law of the dealer in paper and fancy | 
leather goods had been travelling with the Prince Max 
of Bavaria, father of the Empress Elizabeth. 

+ 
BRIGHT. 

Brutes generally learn by experiment, habit, acci- 
dent, or compulsion. Here is one that learned by ob- 
servation, and must rank with the shrewdest of the class. 

\ writer in ure says that a friend of his was at one 
time matron of a hospital for poor women and children 
which was maintained by subscription. 

One of the inmates was a blind girl, who was not | 
there as a patient, but temporarily, till a home could be 
found for her. She had learned to feed herself, and at 
meal-times a tray containing her dinner was placed on 
her knees as she sat ina comfortable chair for her spe- 
cial convenicnce in feeding herself. 

One day, while she was eating, the pet cat of the es- 





iblishment placed herself before the girl and looked 

ind earnestly at her, so earnestly that the matron, | 
‘animal meditated some mischief to the girl, 
1 t} 


| 
but as he has to carry on his work all 


“Do you catch many mackerel this year?” he asked, 
| of ahi urdy fisherman. 
“We e ell, ” the son of Neptune replied, 
some. 
Pardon, yeung man,” exclaimed the man of letters, 
| **you mean we saw some.” 
“Not by a hornful,” replied the fisherman. Who 
ever heard of a sawing-fish? We split ’em, sir, we 
split em, but we never saw ’em.” ‘The man from the 
college seemed mystified. 


“we seine 





+ 
A MISCONCEPTION. 
It is risky using words to an ignorant fellow 
he does not understand : 


which 


On passing out of church one evening, I said toa 
| young man who frequently came to my church, “Glad 
to see you out to-night; come often and bring your 
*Duleinea’ with you.” A few days after I was 
viewed by him, when he very grossly 
meant by calling his betrothed a **Dull Sinner,” 
formed me 
in good standing for some time, and would like to know 
my reasons for calling ber a sinner. 


and i 
anain 


> e 
“TOO DISTINCTLY TENDER.” 
The group of ‘“wsthetics” who make themselves 


ludicrous by their affectation are 
} London Fun: 


thus sketched by the 


Lady Chelsea Ware (with vase)—Yes, it is quite too 
| distinctly tender. Yesterday it knocked against a 
loathly modern plate—and chipped! 
Chorus of asthetics—Quite too preciously terrible! 
| Lady C. W.—I treated it with diamond cement, an 
| heart-throbbingly watched by its side the livelong night 
To-day—to-day—it is as well as could be expected! 


1 


> 


| Aw old Scotch minister was often obliged to 
himself of probationers as substitutes in the pulpit. 
One day a young man, vain of his oratorical powers, 
officiated, and on descending from the desk was met by 
the elder with extended hands, and, expecting high 
praise, he said,— 
“No compliments, I pray.’ 

“Na, na, na,’ said the nae rT; 

| glad 0’ ony body.” 





| 


| 


*noo-a-days I’m 


+ 


took het room 

Auain the next day, at the same hour, the cat entered | 
the room, but thistime walked quietly to the girl’s side, 
rear a herself on her hind legs, and noiselessly, stealth- 


ily reached out her paw to the pl: ate 
morsel that pleased her, and silently as she came, de 

1 to enjoy her stolen meal. 
never noticed her 





4 luss, 


, selected and seized | 


and when told of it! 


“How can you te ‘lla young fowl from an old one? 
“By the teeth.’ 
| “By the teeth! But fowls have ho teeth.” 


“I know they haven't, but I have.” 


Jewelry, 


| those suffering 
| nervousness. 


inter- | 
asked me what L | 


that she had been a member of the church | 


avail | 


om: OB ELTS ont! rial. Pay when cured, | 
G. M. HEARD, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &e., i 
Sample by mail 1 cts, | 


the 
Fine 


Indexical Silver Soap. 
Toilet Soaps 20 cts. 
R¢ IBINSON BROs. & CO., 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASO 


PAQ U TA, A TRUE ‘STOR Y, 


by Joaquin Miller. 
The Greatest Indian Story of the Age. 
Agents wanted in every town to sell this work. Sen 
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Hartford, Conn. 


Boston, Mass, 











for circulars and see our extra inducements, 
Co. 
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Every body is learning hov¥ to use the mails for their 
own benetit th shopping, and our mail order trade has 
increased wonderfully since we organized that depart- 
ment, and told about it in the papers. Wherever you 
live, you can buy your own and your boys’ clothes in 

ew York by writing us for sample s. State the color 


j and kind of goods preferred and for gentlemen the style 


of coat (sack or frock). 
ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
487 ( Broadway, | New ‘York. 


For boys mention the age also. 


GRATEFUL—C OMEORTING. 


EPPS’ OA. 





A GCLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ by an Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for us A_ luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 

Send for Price List. 

Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared for 
House Culture and Winter Bloom. Delivered 
safely by raail, postpaid, at all post offices. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $13 
12 for$23 19 for$33 30 on ets Py tor $53 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pre= 
miums and Extras, more ROSES than most es- 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a conplite 
Treatise on the Rose W0pp.elegantly illust vated — Treetoal 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CoO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Gocea. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 





of oil has been removed. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
__ Dorchester, Mass. 





VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest.ever known, 
MALARIAL DisEASEs, HEAD- 
ACHE, BrLiousNEss, INpI- 
GESTION and FEVERs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
from general debility 
Sold by all Drugzgists. 
Twenty: “five Cents per Box. 


cure 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 








| We have in stock } ir We 


than 1 
| Be: aring *“STANDAR D COL l ME IA° 
46 and 48 inch, half bright and painted, which we offer at 


know n Con 








| the reduced price of $75.00 until they are sold. We 
a few 30 inch full nickel, which ‘we will sell at 

* 00, The bearings of these machines are so we 

made and hardened as to be remarkably easy running: 


the “thousands which 
semaine 
frequently out-spin and out-co: 
and they are easily adpustable, 
opportunity to purchase good, s 


are in use have earned a good 


When kept clean and well lubricated they 

bearings; 

affords an 
yc 









any other 
‘his’ offer 
2e 






at a bargain, while the lot lasts. es 
and two styles, and but a limite so offered, 
For ¢e: gues and particulars of other sizes and ‘styles 
of Bicycles and Tricycles and their supplies, address 


with thre -e-cent stamp enclosed, 
THE POPE MEF’G CO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


+} 





Sold by all Respecta’ 


Ss. HARTSHORN, 


and | 


Bicycles, in | 





NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


| 


“RY a thorough ene ie vn of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious 
| use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong e nough to resist every 
tendency to diseas 
floating around u 







— 
c= 


y to attack wherever there is a 

weak point. We1 Scape many a fatal shaft by keep- 

ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 

erly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Sold only in tins (1g-Ib and 1 1b), labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO.,, 

Homeeopat - ondon, Eng. 

Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Essene 

Boston Depot: OTIS CLAPP & SON.. 

New York and Chicago: SMITH & V 
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CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Menlo Park Manufacturing Co., New York. 


PRICE, $1.00—SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 











quel WEIGH > 
ROYAL owt 


ee | Bowie 
Lesovurery PUR 










| 


| 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prepar- 
ation makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
yastry. Can be eaten by Dyspeptics without fear of the 
ills resulting from heavy indigestible food. Sold only in 
cans, by all Grocers. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 









ble Dealers. 


486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








